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FOREWORD 


The  Metropolitan  Plan  -  Greater  Winnipeg  was 
established  jointly  by  the  Metropolitan  Planning 
Committee  and  the  Winnipeg  Town  Planning  Com¬ 
mission,  in  19 14I4-,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
master  plan  for  the  metropolitan  area* 


Background  for  Planning  Greater  Winnipeg  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  reports  to  be  published, 
dealing  with  the  future  development  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  area.  It  is  intended  as  a  foundation  of 
factual  material  concerning  the  Greater  Winnipeg 
area,  which  is  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  specific  proposals  for  future  development 
which  will  follow*  Factors  which  affect  urban 
planning,  such  as  population,  area,  economic 
potentialities,  location  of  development,  topogra¬ 
phic  characteristics,  and  uses  for  tax  forfeited 
lands,  are  discussed  in  some  detail* 

Separate  reports  will  be  published  on  such  varied 
phases  of  urban  development  as  major  streets} 
transit;  transportation;  parks,  recreation  and 
schools;  neighborhood  development  and  housing; 
and  city's  appearance*  These  different  but 
closely  related  parts  of  the  master  plan  will  be 
integrated  to  form  a  broad,  comprenensive  scheme 
for  the  creation  of  a  more  desirable  urban  area* 
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1,  HISTORY  OF  PLANNING  MOVEMENT  IN  GREATER  WINNIPEG 


Within  the  group  which  has  organized  metropolitan 
planning  for  the  Greater  Winnipeg  area  are  seven  municipalities, 
one  village,  two  towns  and  two  cities*  While  only  some  have 
carried  on  town  planning  activities  in  the  past  they  are  now 
all  jointly  interested  in  the  production  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  future  development  of  metropolitan  Winnipeg. 

The  municipalities,  towns  and  cities  which  have  bandec 
together  to  work  toward  this  common  goal  are  the  Municipality  of 
Assiniboia,  Village  of  Brooklands,  Municipality  of  Charleswood, 
Municipality  of  East  Kildonan,  Municipality  of  Fort  Garry,  City 
of  St.  Boniface,  Municipality  of  St.  James,  Municipality  of 
St.  Vital,  Town  of  Transcona,  Town  of  Tuxedo,  Municipality  of 
West  Kildonan  and  the  City  of  Winnipeg# 

In  1916  the  Provincial  Legislature  of  Manitoba  passed 
the  Manitoba  Town  Planning  Act*  This  was  later  amended  and  in 
192i4.  a  new  act  was  passed.  Again  in  19h0  its  amendments  were 
consolidated  in  the  general  consolidation  of  many  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Legislature.  This  Act  gives  municipalities  and  towns  in  the 
Province  power  to  create  a  Town  Planning  Commission  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  adopt  Town  Planning  Schemes  under  certain  regulations 
provided  in  the  Act.  Several  of  the  municipalities  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  planning  group  have  appointed  commissions  and  adopted 
schemes.  The  present  comprehensive  planning  work,  however,  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  metropolitan  area  to  bring  together 
the  problems  and  interests  of  all  of  its  cities,  towns,  and  mun¬ 
icipalities  to  give  them  coordinated  study. 

ASSINIBOIA  -  The  Municipality  of  Assiniboia,  due  to  its  almost 
wholly  rural  character,  has  had  until  recently  little  reason  to 
consider  urban  planning  or  zoning  controls  and,  therefore,  there 
has  been  no  action  under  the  Manitoba  Town  Planning  Act  with  the 
exception  of  the  control  placed  upon  the  location  of  fur  farms  in 
the  municipality. 

BROOKLANDS  -  The  Village  of  Brooklands  had  taken  no  aotion  regard¬ 
ing  The  "establishment  of  planning  or  zoning  controls  until  its 
participation  in  the  Metropolitan  Plan  for  Greater  Winnipeg. 

CHaRLESWOQD  -  Charleswood  is  a  rural  municipality  similar  to 
Assiniboia  and  before  its  incorporation  was  a  part  of  the  latter 
municipality.  As  in  the  case  of  Assiniboia  there  has  been  no 
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planning  control  with  the  exception  of  the  location  of  fur  farms 
which  are  restricted  to  certain  areas.  Charleswood  has  also 
placed  some  minimum  restrictions  on  the  depth  of  front  yards 
along  certain  of  its  streets*  This,  however,  is  incorporated 
in  its  Building  By-law, 

EAST  KILDONAN  -  The  initial  action  on  planning  in  East  Kildonan 
was  taken  in  1921  before  it  was  divided  into  rural  and  suburban 
municipalities*  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  Town 
Planning  scheme  but  it  was  not  uncil  1925  when  the  Municipality 
cf  East  Kildonan  was  incorporated  and 'the  Municipality  of  North 
Kildonan  was  created  that  a  scheme  was  finally  presented©  This 
scheme  was  approved  by  the  Provincial  Legislature  under  the 
Manitoba  Town  Planning  Act  which  was  amended  and  improved  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  year. 

This  ’’Town  Planning  Scheme  1925”,  as  it  was  titled, 
established  certain  areas  which  covered  a  portion  of  East 
Kildonan  and  a  small  part  of  North  Kildonan,  over  which  it 
placed  controls  on  land  use,  space  about  buildings,  yard  depths 
and  widths,  and  height  of  buildings©  In  1932  and  again  in 
1936  additions  were  made  to  the  area  controlled  by  the  scheme 
but  these  portions  were  small©  As  a  result  large  areas  still 
remain  unzoned.  These  regulations  are  administered  by  the 
Council  of  the  municipality,  no  permanent  Planning  Commission 
having  been  appointed*, 

FORT  GARRY  -  in  1928,  at  the  instance  of  a  group  of  interested 
citizens  who  formed  a  committee  and  raised  funds  from  private 
property  owners,  the  Municipality  of  Fort  Garry  ordered  a  Town 
Planning  Scheme  prepared©  It  was  approved  and  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Province  for  operation  under  the  Manitoba 
Town  Planning  Act.  The  scheme  covered  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  municipality  -  the  more  intensively 
developed  areas  near  the  City  of  Winnipeg  and  the  Red  River. 

The  area  controlled  by  the  scheme  wus  increased  by -small  ad¬ 
ditions  in  1929,  193 1”  and  193]+. 

Within  the  designated  area,  the  scheme  regulates  land 
use,  proportion  of  sites  covered  by  buildings,  lot  widths,  front 
and  side  yards,  height  of  buildings  and  the  value  of  buildings. 
The  Council  is  the  administrator  of  the  scheme  but  there  is  also 
a  town  planning  commission  of  a  voluntary  nature  whose  advice 
is  usually  sought  when  problems  arise  regarding  any  of  the 
regulations. 
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ST.  BONIFACE  -  The  City  of  St#  Boniface  had  no  town  planning 
organization  until  the  present  Metropolitan  Plan  for  Greater 
Winnipeg  was  initiated#  Up  until  that  time  the  City  Council 
exercised  an  appreciable  amount  of  control  over  land  use  and 
development,  which  was  made  possible  through  its  ownership  of 
much  of  the  unused  land#  The  Council  has  also  passed  by-laws 
from  time  to  time  covering  a  number  of  separate  areas  in  the 
cityo  Each  by-law  defines  a  given  small  area  and  on  all  pro¬ 
perty  in  that  area  establishes  certain  zoning  controls#  Each 
of  the  areas  so  established  has  a  different  set  of  regulations 
set  out  separately  in  its  own  by-law0  The  result  is  that  parts 
of  the  city  have  zoning  control  and  others  have  not#  These 
controls  involve  land  use,  front  yard  depths,  building  sizes  and 
building  values#  Since  the  inception  of  Metropolitan  Planning 
a  strong  Town  Planning  Commission  of  citizen  members  has  been 
appointed  for  Sto  Eoniface  to  advise  the  Council  on  its  planning 
activities# 

ST#  JAMES  -  The  origin  of  planning  activity  in  the  Municipality 
of1  Sto  James  was  in  1923  when  a  small  group  of  citizens  in  the 
Deer  Lodge  district  gathered  to  study  the  Manitoba  Town  Planning 
Act#  Shortly  after  this  neighbors  in  the  section  to  the  west 
of  Deer  Lodge  became  interested  and  eventually  in  1926  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  organized,  representing  the  whole  western  part  of  the 
municipality#  Early  the  following  year  the  Committee  added  to 
its  membership  representatives  from  the  remaining  part  of  the 
municipality  and  after  three  years  of  work  the  Committee  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Municipal  Council  a  draft  of  a  proposed  scheme# 

The  Council  approved  it  early  in  1930  and  the  following  year  it 
became  effective  after  its  approval  under  the  Manitoba  Town 
Planning  Act#  The  Planning  Committee  then  disbanded  and  the 
Council  appointed  a  Commission  of  five  members  to  administer 
the  scheme#  This  Commission  reports  to  the  Council  for  final 
approval.  The  scheme  provides  for  the  control  of  land  use,  pro¬ 
portion  of  building  area  to  site,  front  yards,  side  yards  and 
building  heights#  It  has  been  carefully  administered  by  the 
Commission  and  there  has  been  little  tendency  toward  infractions 
of  its  provisions# 

ST,  VITAL  -  Until  its  participation  in  the  present  Metropolitan 
Planning  Program  for  Greater  Winnipeg  the  Municipality  of  Sto 
Vital  had  carried  on  no  planning  activities  of  its  own  except 
some  zoning#  In  19ii3  a  number  of  scattered  by-laws  covering 
various  areas  of  the  municipality  were  consolidated  into  a 
single  building  by-law  which  controls  such  things  as  land  use, 
number  of  buildings  per  lot  and  front  yards# 
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TRANSCONA  -  The  Town  of  Trane cona,  like  several  other  mini- 
oipalitie8  in  the  Metropolitan  Planning  Group,  initiated  its 
first  broad  planning  when  it  joined  in  the  present  program 
for  Greater  Winnipeg®  There  is  at  present  a  by-law  passed 
in  1930  which  sets  aside  certain  areas  for  business  and  the 
remainder  for  residential  use®  It  further  restricts  front 
yard  depths  and  the  value  of  buildings®  The  by-law  is 
administered  by  a  committee  of  Council  called  the  Building 
Appeal  Committee o 

TUXEDO  -  After  the  area  whicn  ucw  constitutes  the  nortnero 
part  of  the  Town  of  Tuxedo  was  platted  by  F©  L©  Clmstead, 
Landscape  Architect,  in  1910,  the  owners  of  the  property 
decided  to  form  a  separate  town  and  in  1913  the  area  was 
incorporated  as  such  by  the  Provincial  Legislature®  It  had 
formerly  been  a  part  of  the  Municipality  of  Assiniboia©  The 
whole  area  was  restricted  at  that  time  as  to  use  and  type  of 
development,  by  caveat  restrictions  placed  upon  the  property 
by  the  original  owners,  the  Tuxedo  Development  Company,  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  high  type  residential  section© 

No  further  action  was  taken  with  respect  to  res¬ 
trictions  until  1925  when  a  Town  Planning  Scheme  under  the 
Manitoba  Town  Planning  Act  was  prepared  and  approved®  This 
covered  only  a  small  part  of  the  Town  but  was  expanded  in 
1928  to  cover  a  somewhat  larger  area  and  some  alterations 
were  made  in  restrictions®  The  restrictions  control  land 
use,  proportions  of  sites  to  be  built  upon,  front  yards,  side 
yards,  lot  widths,  building  heights,  and  building  values® 

The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Town  Council* 

WEST  KILDONAN  -  The  Municipality  of  West  Kildonan  has  not 
Talcen  any  action  in  the  past  regarding  comprehensive  planning 
but  has  concentrated  its  attention  upon  zoning  restrictions* 

At  various  times  by-laws  were  passed  controlling  development 
in  certain  areas©  In  September  of  I9I4I4.  a  new  zoning  by-law 
was  passed  by  the  Council  whioh  replaced  all  preceding  regu¬ 
lations©  This  by-law  sets  out  given  areas  for  certain  uses 
but  it  does  not  restrict  the  whole  of  the  municipality® 

Within  the  restricted  areas  there  are  regulations  for  land 
use,  front  yards  and  building  values®  The  Council  is  the 
administrative  body® 

WINNIPEG  -  The  initiation  of  the  planning  movement  in  the  City 
of  Winnipeg  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  at  a  dinner  meeting 
held  in  a  church  hall  in  South  Winnipeg  some  time  late  in  1910 
or  1911©  A  paper  entitled  "Good  Citizenship"  was  presented  by 
Mr©  William  Pearson  and  after  some  discussion  the  group  formed 
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a  committee  on  Town  Planning  with  Mr©  Pearson  as  chairman,  and 
outlined  a  program  of  activity©  This  embraced  such  important 
subjects  as  the  development  of  public  knowledge  and  opinion  on 
civic  affairs,  the  study  of  existing  conditions  of  housing, 
streets,  traffic,  parks  and  the  like,  and  the  suggestion  of 
remedial  measures  where  possible© 

About  the  same  time  the  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau 
formed  a  Town  Planning  Committee  and  Mr©  Pearson  was  also 
selected  as  chairman  of  this  group,  which  included  the  mayor 
and  other  important  civic  leaders©  Through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  these  two  committees  in  developing  public  opinion 
and  in  placing  the  whole  subjeot  of  planning  before  the  City 
Council,  the  latter  had  the  City  Charter  amended  to  obtain 
power  to  appoint  a  City  Planning  Commission©  On  June  5#  1911# 
a  by-law  was  passed  appointing  such  a  commission,  with  the  then 
mayor,  Mr©  Sanford  Evans,  as  chairman,  six  aldermen,  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Commissioner  of  Manitoba  and  one  representative  each  from 
the  Architects’  Association,  Builders*  Association,  Real  Estate 
Exchange,  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  Board  of  Trade,  Industrial 
Bureau,  University  of  Manitoba,  Provincial  Board  of  Health, 
Winnipeg  Parks  Board  and  the  Winnipeg  Electrio  Company  as 
members • 


This  Commission  was  not  given  power  to  prepare  a  plan 
but  was  instructed  to  make  a  report  to  the  City  Council®  While 
its  terms  of  reference  were  quite  broad,  namely  "to  consider 
and  report  to  the  City  Council  upon  a  City  Planning  scheme", 
the  Commission  approached  the  problem  in  a  specific,  business¬ 
like  manner©  Six  committees  were  appointed  to  study  and  report 
on  the  following  subjects  - 

Social  Survey  River  Frontage  and  Dockage 

Housing  Aesthetic  Development 

Physical  Plan  Traffic  and  Transport 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  at  this  stage 
the  Commission  did  not  confine  its  work  to  its  own  membership© 
Rather  the  above  committees  were  appointed  from  among  the  citi¬ 
zens  at  large  who  had  special  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  various  subjects  to  be  studied©  In  each  case,  however,  a 
member  of  the  Commission  served  as  chairman© 

A  further  demonstration  of  the  breadth  of  outlook  of 
this  early  Commission  was  the  fact  that  it  realized  the  metro¬ 
politan  nature  of  its  problem  and  therefore  invited  and  acoepted 
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as  honorary  members  representatives  from  the  adjacent  municipal¬ 
ities  of  St.  Vital,  St.  Boniface,  Kildonan,  Springfield  and 
Rosser*  Incidentally,  some  of  the  present  suburban  municipal¬ 
ities  had  not  yet  been  formed. 

Early  in  1913  the  Commission  presented  its  report, 
which  consisted  in  the  main  of  the  various  committee  reports,  to 
the  Winnipeg  City  Council.  The  Commission  had  only  a  limited 
appropriation,  which,  it  reported,  had  curtailed  some  phases  of 
the  work.  This,  however,  did  not  detract  from  the  value  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  material  presented  nor  did  it  preclude  the  Commission 
from  drawing  some  definite  conclusions  and  making  positive  recom¬ 
mendations*  Its  conclusions  may  be  summarised  thus  - 

There  were  serious  defects  in  the  present  physical  plan* 

There  was  overorowding  in  many  quarters. 

Encroachment  of  business  structures  and  increasing  price 
of  land  had  caused  private  residences  and  good  class 
apartments  to  degenerate  into  crowded  low  class  tene¬ 
ments  • 

There  was  much  poor  construction,  particularly  in  small 
residences. 

Rows  of  houses  on  narrow  lots  prevented  proper  access  of 
light  and  air* 

The  infantile  death  rate  was  high. 

Shortage  of  parks,  open  spaces,  and  particularly  play¬ 
grounds  or  neighborhood  centres,  was  evident. 

Model  housing  should  be  urged  upon  the  attention  of  private 
capital. 

The  City  Building  By-law  needed  revision. 

The  Building  Inspector’s  and  Health  Department  staffs  should 
be  increased. 

New  highways,  and  straightening,  widening  and  extension  of 
existing  highways,  including  bridges  and  subways,  was 
necessary* 

Main  highways  should  extend  direct  far  beyond  the  City  Limits. 

Boulevards  around  the  City  should  be  encouraged,  and  river 
banks  should  be  utilized  for  driveways. 

A  more  systematic  planning  of  extensions  of  the  street  rail¬ 
way  should  be  made  by  experts* 

Conditions  existed  which  threatened  future  congestion  of 

traffic  in  certain  districts,  accentuated  by  the  erection 
of  office  buildings  too  high  in  proportion  to  the  width 
of  the  street. 

Entry  of  railway  lines  to  the  City  should  be  controlled. 

The  height  and  style  of  architecture  of  buildings  should  be 
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correlated  to  provide  pleasing  vistas  compensating  for 
level  straight  roadways. 

Generally  the  City's  development  should  be  planned  rather 
than  entrusted  to  the  haphazard  and  divergent  views  of 
individuals,  and  to  this  end  the  Legislature  should  be 
approached  with  a  view  to  the  passage  of  a  general  Hous¬ 
ing  and  Town  Planning  Ac to 

Further,  the  Planning  Commission  made  certain  recom¬ 
mendations  regarding  street  and  thorofare  development,  some  of 
which  have  been  carried  out*  Moreover,  as  a  result  of  the  re¬ 
commendations  of  the  Planning  Commission  that  a  permanent  Com¬ 
mission  should  be  appointed  with  trained  technical  assistance, 
the  City  Council  appointed  the  Greater  Winnipeg  Plan  Commissior 
on  June  1,  19lU>  composed  of  four  citizens  and  the  mayor* 
Shortly  after  its  inception  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  caused 
the  cancellation  of  its  appropriation  and  such  results  as  were 
achieved  were  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Professor  A.  A*  * 
Stoughton,  the  newly  appointed  head  of  the  School  of  Architec¬ 
ture  at, the  University  of  Manitoba*  Because  of  the  lack  of 
funds  no  report  was  ever  published* 

In  subsequent  years  the  City  Council  passed  by-laws 
regulating  the  use  of  lands  in  certain  areas,  which  were 
amended  from  time  to  time  until  in  1936  the  whole  zoning  by¬ 
law  was  rewritten  for  the  established  areas*  There  are  still, 
however,  certain  sections  or  areas  of  the  city  which  are  not 
zoneda  The  zoning  by-law  controls  such  matters  as  land  use, 
front  and  side  yards  and  the  percentage  of  the  area  of  the  site 
which  may  be  occupied  by  a  building*  The  regulations  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Committee  of  Council  called  the  Zoning  Boardo 

METROPOLITAN  PLANNING  COMMITTEE  (GREATER  WINNIPEG) 


Recognizing  the  urgent  need  of  coordinating  the  indi¬ 
vidual  plans  of  the  various  municipalities  attempting  to  work 
out  their  own  future  development  in  the  Greater  Winnipeg  area, 
the  Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee  of  the  Government  of 
Manitoba  called  a  meeting  in  October,  19U3»  of  representatives 
of  the  various  councils,  including  the  City  of  Winnipeg  and 
twelve  surrounding  municipal  units,  namely,  Assiniboia, 
Charleswood,  Fort  Garry,  East  Kildonan,  North  Kildonan,  Old 
Kildonan,  St*  James,  St.  Vital,  and  West  Kildonan;  the  Village 
of  Brooklands;  the  Town  of  Tuxedo  and  the  City  of  St.  Boniface. 
Later  the  Town  of  Transcona  was  asked  to  join  the  group*  After 
the  initial  meeting  all  agreed  to  consider  the  organization  of 
a  metropolitan  planning  program  except  the  municipalities  of 
Old  Kildonan  and  North  Kildonan,  which  withdrew  because  they 
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felt  that  their  financial  position  was  such  that  they  could  not 
afford  even  the  small  expenditure  which  would  be  involved  in 
the  metropolitan  planning  study* 

As  a  result  of  several  meetings  of  the  above  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  Metropolitan  Planning  Committee  (Greater  Winnipeg) 
was  formed,  with  a  view  to  studying  the  physical,  social  and 
economic  development  of  Greater  Winnipeg  and  its  future  needs  and 
potentialities*  This  Committee  consisted  of  two  representatives 
from  each  of  the  twelve  participating  municipalities;  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Provincial  Government,  Mr*  Ralph  Pearson, 
Treasurer,  and  Professor  W.  J.  Waines,  Economic  Consultant,  and 
a  secretary*  Alderman  Jacob  Penner  of  the  City  of  Winnipeg  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Planning  Committee  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  cost  of  the  work  would  be  borne  by  all  parti¬ 
cipating  municipalities  on  a  per  capita  basis,  with  some  assist' 

ance  from  the  Provincial  Government* 

✓ 

WINNIPEG  TOWN  PLANNING  COMMISSION 


In  May,  I9I4I+#  the  Winnipeg  City  Council  appointed  a 
Town  Planning  Commission  consisting  of  the  mayor,  three  aldermen, 
seven  citizen  members  and  a  Secretary-Engineer*  Mr.  C.  E.  Joslyn 
was  elected  chairman  of  this  Commission  and  Mr.  R*  H.  Avent,  City 
Surveyor,  acted  as  Secretary- Engineer •  The  Commission  was  ap¬ 
pointed  under  powers  acquired  as  the  result  of  a  referendum  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  electorate  in  1931  the  question  of  whether  a 
town  planning  commission  should  be  appointed  and  what  its  general 
form  should  be.  After  several  meetings  this  body  brought  forth 
a  set  of  objectives  for  its  operation  and  disoussed  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  employing  a  well  qualified  consultant. 

JOINT  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  ON  METROPOLITAN  PLANNING 

Before  either  the  Metropolitan  Planning  Committee  or  the 
Winnipeg  Town  Planning  Commission  was  able  to  initiate  actual 
work,  it  was  realized  that  there  was  a  certain  duplication  of  ef¬ 
fort  and  that  many  of  their  objectives  were  similar*  A  joint 
meeting  was  arranged  on  June  19,  19hU»  and.  as  a  result  the 
"Joint  Executive  Committee  on  Metropolitan  Planning  of  Greater 
Winnipeg"  was  formed  on  July  10,  1914+*  This  Committee  is  composed 
of  eleven  members  -  five  from  the  Metropolitan  Planning  Committee, 
five  from  the  Winnipeg  Town  Planning  Commission,  and  Professor 
W.  J.  Waines  who  was  selected  as  chairman* 

With  this  stronger  organization  and  the  knowledge  that 
some  of  the  benefits  of  federal  assistance,  particularly  in 
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connection  with  housing,  in  the  post-war  period  would  only 
be  available  where  comprehensive  town  planning  was  being  done, 
it  was  decided  to  work  towards  the  development  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  master  plan  for  Greater  Winnipeg*  After  communicating 
with  various  town  planning  orgm izations  and  experts  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  in  an  effort  to  locate  a  consultant  of 
wide  experience,  Earl  0*  Mills,  Planning  Consultant,  of  St® 
Louis,  Missouri,  U®S®A.,  was  appointed  on  November  13,  19^# 
to  direct  the  development  of  the  master  plan®  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  this  work  would  cost  $55*000  and  would  take  two 
years  to  complete*  The  Provincial  Government  agreed  to  make 
a  contribution  of  $11,750  towards  the  expenses  and  the  remainder 
of  the  cost  was  divided  on  a  per  capita  basis  among  the  parti¬ 
cipating  municipalities  and  approved  by  their  respective 
Councils© 

PLANNING  STAFF 


A  local  staff  of  six  members  was  engaged,  including 
a  Director- Engineer,  Principal  Planner,  Special  Projects 
Planner,  two  draftsmen  and  a  secretary,  and  planning  offices 
were  established  at  605  Time  Building,  Winnipeg*  The  Planning 
Staff  was  made  responsible  to  Mr®  Mills  and  through  him  to  the 
Joint  Executive  Committee,  and  finally  to  the  parent  committees® 

CITIZEN  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 


In  order  that  the  planning  work  may  benefit  from  the 
best  thinking  and  advice  in  the  metropolitan  area,  working 
advisory  committees,  varying  in  size  from  nine  to  fifteen 
members,  are  being  appointed  to  study  each  of  the  several  phases 
of  the  plan  and  they  will  collaborate  in  the  preparation  of  the 
comprehensive  plan*  The  members  of  these  committees  are  being 
selected  from  panels  of  names  submitted  by  various  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  metropolitan  area,  as  individuals  who,  because  of 
their  special  knowledge  or  civic  interest  in  the  various  problems 
under  consideration,  are  able  to  contribute  to  the  enhancement 
and  effectiveness  of  the  objectives  sought*  Committees  comprise 
both  public  officials  and  citizen  representatives* 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  declared  intention  of  the 
planning  committee  to  keep  the  public  informed  of  the  scope  and 
progress  of  the  work  as  well  as  to  secure  their  opinions  and 
desires  with  respect  to  the  various  proposals,  a  Public  Relations 
Committee  has  been  established  as  one  of  the  citizens*  advisory 
committees®  Through  this  group,  plans  and  reports  will  be 
released  for  the  consideration  of  the  public®  These  plans  and 
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reports  will  be  in  tentative  form  so  that  the  benefit  of 
the  ideas  of  the  public  can  be  obtained  before  any  attempt 
is  made  to  arrive  at  final  decisions  on  any  phase  of  the 
planning  prograra0  It  is  the  intention  further  that  by 
presenting  such  tentative  plans  and  reports  to  business, 
civic  and  neighborhood  groups,  an  informed  public  opinion 
can  be  developed  which  will  contribute  immeasurably  to  the 
enlistment  of  public  support  for  various  civic  improvements 
which  in  the  future  will  form  the  basis  of  the  development 
of  a  well-balanced,  coordinated  metropolitan  area* 
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2.  ORIGIN,  HISTORY  AND  GROWTH  OF  METROPOLITAN  WINNIPEG  * 


The  precise  year  is  not  known  in  which  white  men  from 
the  Old  World  first  set  foot  in  the  area  around  the  confluence 
of  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  Rivers,  now  occupied  by  the  cluster 
of  municipal  units  which  make  up  Metropolitan  Winnipeg.  In 
the  journals  of  the  pioneer  French  explorer  of  the  Western 
land.  La  Verendrye,  it  is  revealed,  however,  that  members  of 
his  party  set  foot  in  the  co’  ntry  hereabout  some  time  after 
17^0  and  that  he  himself  -A^ited  the  area  in  1737*  It  appears 
that  at  times  the  junction  of  the  rivers  was  the  location  of 
an  Indian  encampment  or  village.  Although  the  original 
building  of  the  French  explorers  was  called  Fort  Rouge  there 
is  little  evidence  that  it  was  much  more  than  a  stopping  place 
or  that  it  lasted  more  than  a  few  years.  The  records  of  those 
who  followed  La  Verendrye,  visiting  and  trading  with  Indians 
of  the  prairie,  make  little  or  no  mention  of  any  sort  of 
establishment  at  the  place  known  to  these  early  explorers  as 
'The  Forks'.  Not  until  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  was 
'The  Forks'  recognized  as  an  establi shment  other  than  a  trans¬ 
fer  point,  since  the  earliest  trading  posts  of  any  account 
were  located  farther  south  on  the  Red  River  and  to  the  west 
on  the  Assiniboine.  These  had  been  established  by  factors  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Sometime  about  1810  the  North-West 
Company,  bitter  rivals  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the  fur 
trade  of  the  West,  had  a  trading  post  constructed  at  'The 
Forks'  called  Fort  Gibralter.  The  existence  of  this,  however, 
was  short  lived  as  it  was  destroyed  in  1816. 

In  the  interim  the  first  steps  toward  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  community  had  been  taken  by  a  group  of 
colonial  settlers  from  Scotland  who  located  in  the  area  in 
1812  through  the  efforts  of  Lord  Selkirk.  This  was  the  first 
band  of  the  now  historic  Selkirk  settlers.  Their  recognized 
centre  of  community  life  was  known  as  Fort  Douglas  and  was 
located  near  the  present  site  of  the  C.P.R.  Station  on  the 
point  formed  by  a  loop  in  the  Red  River  later  called  Point 
Douglas.  Their  primary  pursuits  were  essentially  agricultural 
in  nature,  growing  the  produce  necessary  to  maintain  themselves 
from  year  to  year.  For  their  shelter  they  constructed  log 
houses  and  storage  buildings. 


*  Historical  information  obtained  from  paper  entitled  "The 
Forks  Becomes  a  City",  presented  to  the  Historical  Society 
of  Winnipeg,  by  William  Douglas. 
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Relations  between  the  Selkirk  Settlers  and  the 
Hudson1 s  Bay  Company  were  apparently  quite  friendly  since  the 
lands  of  the  settlers  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Selkirk  by  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  There  was  frequently  bitter  feeling, 
however,  between  the  settlers  and  the  men  of  the  North-West 
Company  at  ’The  Forks’*  The  destruction  of  Fort  Gibralter 
was  the  result  of  their  feuding  as  was  also  the  dispersion  of 
the  settlers  more  than  once  by  the  Nor’Westers*  In  spite  of 
this,  by  1815,  four  groups  of  settlers  had  come  to  the  com¬ 
munity  being  established  around  Fort  Douglas  and  from  1817  on 
the  community  as  such  continued  to  grow* 

In  1816  the  arrival  of  a  group  known  as  the  Des 
Meurons  appears  to  have  caused  some  need  for  subdivision  on 
Point  Douglas*  The  original  road  that  was  laid  out  from  the 
highway  toward  the  Point  now  exists  as  the  roadbed  of  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway*  Actually  the  Des  Meurons 
seem  to  have  settled  largely  across  the  Red  River  about  the 
banks  of  the  small  tributary  river,  the  Seine*  In  1818  French 
Canadian  settlers  from  Lower  Canada  arrived  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest.  Father  Joseph  Norbert  Provencher,  and  the 
establishment  of  St*  Boniface  begano 

These  were  the  beginnings  of  the  communities  which 
were  later  to  become  the  centre  of  agricultural  and  commer¬ 
cial  development  on  the  great  western  plains*  They  seemed  to 
develop  quite  independently  of  the  original  trading  establish¬ 
ments  which  continued  to  thrive  equally  well  in  the  same  area 
for  some  time*  By  1820  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  famous  Fort  Garry  in  the  north-west  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Red  and  the  Assiniboine  Rivers*  The  com¬ 
munity  development  was  to  the  north  of  this,  from  about  the 
point  where  portage  Avenue  and  Main  Street  now  meet,  on  down 
the  Red  River  into  the  area  that  later  became  Kildonan©  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Red  River,  the  Roman  Catholic  mission 
and  a  small  French  Canadian  community  developed* 

The  civil  governing  body  at  this  time  and  for  some 
years  afterwards  was  the  Council  of  the  Municipal  District  of 
Assiniboia,  whose  jurisdiction  by  its  own  words  "extended  in 
all  directions  for  fifty  miles  from  the  Forks  of  the  Red  River 
and  the  Assiniboine"0 

Until  late  in  the  1850's,  with  the  exception  of  small 
additions  of  population,  there  seems  to  have  been  little  deve¬ 
lopment*  About  I858  to  i860,  however,  a  number  of  men  arrived 
who  later  became  the  founders  of  some  of  the  first  larger 
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commercial  institutions  in  the  area*  In  1855  a  post  office 
had  been  established  and  the  community  began  to  acquire  a  few 
of  the  requisites  of  a  commercial  centreo  Up  until  this  time 
the  development  had  no  definite  form  or  centre  but  consisted 
of  the  houses,  barns,  sheds  and  storehouses  of  the  people, 
extending  along  the  river  banks  over  a  wide  areao  During  the 
next  ten  years  the  commerce  of  the  community  developed  on  a 
solid  foundation,  and  has  grown  progressively  ever  since  to 
take  care  of  the  expanding  needs  of  the  community  itself  and 
of  the  agricultural  area  beyond* 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  BODIES  AND  MUNICIPALITIES 


In  1870  the  government  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba 
was  established  under  the  British  North  America  Act  which 
had  created  a  Canadian  Federation  in  l867o  Its  seat  was  to 
be  "at  Fort  Garry  or  within  one  mile  thereof",  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  Legislative  Building  is  within  one  mile  of  the  spot 
where  old  Fort  Garry  stood* 

In  1873#  after  much  controversy  and  ill  feeling  on 
the  subject  during  the  preceding  year,  the  Provincial  Legis¬ 
lature  granted  a  charter  to  the  people  of  the  area  north  and 
west  of  Fort  Garry,  including  Point  Douglas  and  a  large  area 
to  the  west,  and  thus  the  City  of  Winnipeg  was  born*  In  the 
intervening  years  it  has  added  to  its  original  area  so  that 
now  it  is  about  four  times  the  size  it  was  at  incorporation, 
the  largest  annexation  being  made  in  1882*  Winnipeg  became 
and  remained  the  business  centre  of  the  community  and  of  a 
large  rural  area,  principally  because  the  earliest  develop¬ 
ment  had  taken  place  in  the  area  which  it  covered  and  it  was 
therefore  more  solidly  established,  and  further,  because  the 
old  trails  from  the  west,  north  and  south  met  here  at  a  cross¬ 
roads*  In  the  City  of  Winnipeg  are  concentrated  important 
industrial,  railroad  and  distribution  facilities  and  the  pro¬ 
vincial  government  and  university* 

One  of  the  earliest  of  municipal  organizations  was 
that  of  the  Municipality  of  Kildonan,  created  in  I876, 
covering  an  area  to  the  north  of  the  new  City  of  Winnipeg  and 
encompassing  large  sections  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  River* 
This  was  an  area  in  which  many  of  the  later  Selkirk  Settlers 
had  established  themselves,  and  there  remain  today  symbols  of 
their  presence  and  their  industry  in  a  few  old  stone  buildings 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  that  for  years  was  their  highway. 

In  191i+  it  was  decided  to  form  two  municipalities.  West 
Kildonan  and  East  Kildonan,  on  the  respective  sides  of  the 
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river  because  of  the  difficulties  of  administration  over  such 
a  wide  area  and  because  of  the  barrier  that  the  river  formed, 
which,  due  to  the  absence  of  bridges,  effectively  cut  off  one 
section  from  the  other. 

As  urbanization  developed  to  some  extent  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  West  Kildonan,  problems  arose  between 
the  rural  and  urban  areas  of  the  municipality.  Improvements 
in  the  form  of  street  construction  and  sewer  and  water  uti¬ 
lities  were  being  established  in  the  urban  area  and  the 
rural  areas  objected  to  having  any  financial  responsibility 
for  such  projects.  Therefore,  in  1921,  West  Kildonan  was  in 
turn  divided  roughly  into  urban  and  rural  areas.  West  Kildonan 
being  the  name  of  the  south-eastern  area  with  the  urban  deve¬ 
lopment,  and  Old  Kildonan  the  name  of  the  larger  rural  area 
to  the  north  and  west.  Thus  they  have  remained  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  A  similar  division  occurred  across  the  river  in 
East  Kildonan  in  1925*  Here  the  urban  area  in  the  southern 
section  adjacent  to  the  river  became  known  as  East  Kildonan 
and  the  remainder  as  North  Kildonan.  In  both  Old  Kildonan 
and  North  Kildonan,  which  were  deemed  wholly  rural  at  the 
time  of  separation,  there  has  been  a  limited  amount  of  urban 
development  along  the  highways  which  lead  to  the  north  and 
east  through  both  municipalities. 

The  Rural  Municipality  of  Assiniboia  was  organized 
in  1880  covering  a  large  area,  much  of  which  is  now  occupied 
by  St.  James,  Charleswood  and  Tuxedo.  Gradually  over  the 
years,  because  of  administrative  difficulties  and  other  prob¬ 
lems,  these  various  municipalities  separated  and  became  estab¬ 
lished  independently.  Assiniboia  at  present  covers  an  area 
to  the  north  of  the  Assiniboine  River,  extending  about  four 
miles  from  the  river,  the  northern  part  being  over  nine  miles 
long,  and  the  section  adjacent  to  the  river  almost  eight  miles 
long.  It  is  almost  wholly  agricultural,  with  a  small  amount 
of  residential  development  occurring  in  the  south-east  corner 
adjacent  to  Portage  Avenue.  There  is  a  limited  amount  of  fur 
farming  in  the  municipality. 

In  1880  the  Municipality  of  St.  Boniface  was  formed, 
parts'  of  which  were  incorporated  in  the  Municipality  of  St. 
Vital  in  1903*  St.  Boniface  successively  became  a  town  and 
a  city  in  1883  and  1908  and  developed  as  the  centre  of  the 
French  Canadian  population  in  the  area.  Here  are  to  be  found 
the  important  buildings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  its 
cathedral,  hospital,  college,  schools  and  so  forth.  In  recent 
years,  St.  Boniface  has  developed  an  appreciable  industrial 
area  adjacent  to  the  stock  yards  and  packing  plants.  All  of 
the  southern  area  administered  by  the  city  is  agricultural  in 
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in  character.  St.  Vital,  after  several  changes  from  its  ori 
ginal  area,  has  developed  into  a  residential  community  in 
the  north  and  an  agricultural  area  in  the  south. 

Fort  Garry  was  incorporated  as  a  municipality  in 
1912,  part  of  its  area  being  obtained  from  St.  Vital,  whose 
jurisdiction  had  formerly  covered  both  sides  of  the  Red 
River.  Here  again  a  residential  community  has  developed  in 
the  north-east  corner.  The  remainder  of  the  area  is  agri¬ 
cultural  except  for  that  occupied  by  the  University  and  a 
small  village  at  St.  Norbert  some  six  miles  to  the  south. 


The  Town  of  Transcona  was  incorporated  in  1912. 

It  developed  as  a  residential  community  for  those  working 
in  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  later  the  Canadian  National 
Railway,  yards  and  shops  which  had  been  established  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  incorporated  town  area.  It  served  as 
well  many  of  those  who  found  employment  in  the  Canadian 
Pacific  yards  and  shops  which  were  located  somewhat  north 
of  the  town.  The  town  continues  to  serve  largely  as  a  com¬ 
munity  of  railroad  employees. 

In  the  following  year,  1913#  "the  Municipality  of 
Charleswood  and  the  Town  of  Tuxedo  detached  themselves  from 
the  original  area  of  the  Municipality  of  Assiniboia  and 
became  established  as  separate  municipal  units.  Charleswood 
has  developed  a  scattered  residential  section,  many  building 
sites  being  larger  than  city  lot  holdings.  It  has  grown 
along  Roblin  Boulevard  close  to  the  bank  of  the  Assiniboine 
River  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  municipality.  The  remainder 
of  the  area  is  agricultural,  including  some  fur  farming. 
Tuxedo  has  grown  up  as  a  purely  residential  area  of  a  higher 
type,  development  taking  place  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  town,  south  of  the  Assiniboine  River  and  east  of  Assini¬ 
boine  Park.  The  remainder  of  the  town  is  as  yet  undeveloped. 

Out  of  the  Municipality  of  Rosser,  to  the  north¬ 
west,  the  Village  of  Brooklands  was  incorporated  in  1921, 
covering  one  square  mile.  It  was  in  reality  an  extension  of 
the  Weston  residential  area  in  the  City  of  Winnipeg  which 
developed  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway’s  Weston  shops  and  yards.  This  whole  development 
came  about  as  a  result  of  the  need  for  homes  near  their 
source  of  employment  for  those  who  were  occupied  in  the  rail¬ 
road  shops.  Residential  building  in  Brooklands  has  been  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Village,  which 
is  the  area  contiguous  to  the  Weston  area  of  Winnipeg. 
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The  third  largest  municipality  in  the  metropolitan 
area  from  the  standpoint  of  population  was  not  incorporated 
until  1921*  This  was  St*  James*  Only  the  two  cities, 

Winnipeg  and  St*  Boniface,  have  larger  populations*  St* 

James  was  detached  from  the  original  area  of  Assiniboia  some¬ 
what  in  the  manner  that  the  Kildonans  were  separated,  because 
it  was  becoming  urbanized  and  required  its  own  separate  faci¬ 
lities  for  providing  the  services  required  by  its  citizens© 

The  urbanization  has  gone  on  progressively  almost  ever  since 
its  original  incorporation,  and  the  municipality  serves 
primarily  as  a  residential  area  which  is  reached  directly 
from  the  business  centre  of  Winnipeg  by  way  of  Portage  Avenueo 
This  single  thorofare  access  has  tended  to  cause  the  develop¬ 
ment  to  cling  closer  to  the  southern  part  nearer  the  river  and 
this  road  than  it  might  otherwise  have  done  had  there  been 
another  thorofare  to  provide  a  connection  from  St*  James  to 
the  city*  The  airport  for  the  metropolitan  area  of  Winnipeg 
is  located  in  St*  James,  and  administered  jointly  by  St*  James 
and  Winnipeg© 

Table  I  gives  further  aata  about  the  structure  and 
organization  of  the  twelve  municipalities  of  Greater  Winnipeg© 


TABLE  I  -  INFORMATION  RESPECTING  MUNICIPALITIES  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  AREA  OF  GREATER  WINNIPEG 


(Notes  respecting  this  Table  appear  on  the  following  page. 
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NOTES  TO  TABLE  I 


Notes : 


(1)  Basis  of  Real  Property  Tax:  The  Municipal  Act  provides 
that  lands  shall  be  assessed  at  full  value  and  buildings 
at  two- thirds  of  their  value,  except  that  the  building  on 
any  parcel  cf  land  improved  for  grain- growing,  stock- 
raising  or  market  gardening,  where  the  income  from  the 
land  or  stock  i6  the  tenant1 s,  owner’s,  lessee's  or 
occupant’s  chief  source  of  livelihood,  shall  not  be 
assessed  for  purposes  of  taxation*  In  order  to  exempt  a 
building  under  this  section  it  shall  be  necessary  in  the 
case  of  land  used  for  grain-growing  or  stock-raising  that 
the  area  comprise  at  least  I4.O  acres  and  in  the  case  of 
land  used  for  market  gardening  at  least  acres* 

(2)  Bonding  Limit  for  towns,  villages  and  municipalities  is 
set  in  the  Municipal  Act  in  the  following  manner: 

|100  per  capita  for  populations  under  2,000; 

$150  per  capita  for  populations  from  2,000  to  10,000; 

$200  per  capita  for  populations  of  10,000  and  over. 

This  may  be  varied  by  ruling  of  the  Municipal  and  Public 
Utility  Board  if  the  Board  deems  it  necessary* 

(3)  Includes  Fort  Garry  site  of  the  University  of  Manitoba. 


Sources : 

Population  -  Dominion  Census  .  I9I4I,  except  Town  of  Tuxedo 
figure  which  was  obtained  from  Town  Office. 

Area,  Assessed  Value  of  Real  Property  and  Net  Bonded  Debt  - 

For  Municipalities,  Towns  and  Villages:  Statistical  Infor¬ 
mation  Respecting  the  Municipalities  of  Manitoba  for  the 
Year  19i-l4  (dated  August  1,  19^5 )»  published  by  the  Municipal 
Commissioner,  Province  of  Manitoba* 

For  Cities:  City  Treasurer 


TABLE  2  -  GREATER  WINNIPEG  POPULATION  FROM  1891-19^1,  SHOWING  PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  OVER  PREVIOUS  DECADES 
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POPULATION 

The  rapid  growth  of  population  in  the  Greater 
Winnipeg  area  began  about  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
Manitoba  as  a  province  under  Confederation  and  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  o^  the  City  of  Wfinnipeg,  in  1871  and  1873  respectively. 

Plate  I4.  indicates  the  rate  of  growth,  showing  the  population 
by  census  decades©  Table  2  also  shows  these  figures,  together 
with  the  percentage  increase  for  each  municipality  and  for  the 
metropolitan  area©  The  curve  on  the  chart  for  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  indicates  a  rate  of  increase  in  the  1901  to  1911 
decade  that  is  almost  equivalent  to  the  rate  of  increase  during 
the  two  earlier  decades  from  I87I  to  1391©  The  rate  of  popula¬ 
tion  growth  declined  somewhat  in  the  intervening  period© 

In  the  decade  following  1911*  covering  World  War  I, 
the  chart  again  shows  a  declining  rate  of  growth,  which  con¬ 
tinues  until  1931*  During  the  period  from  1931  to  I9I4I »  the 
decade  of  the  depression,  there  was  very  little  increase,  the 
metropolitan  area  showing  an  increase  of  only  slightly  more 
than  2%  for  the  ten-year  period*,  /That  the  war  years  since 
19U1  have  brought  is  difficult  to  estimate  accurately,  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  Greater  Winnipeg  area  has  not  shown  the 
startling  increases  to  be  found  in  other  cities  as  a  result  of 
greatly  expanded  wa**  industries.  It  is  much  more  likely  to 
show  a  continuation  of  the  only  slightly  rising  level  of  the 
1931-J41  decade. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  growth  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  with  that  of  the  Province,  the  Prairie  Region,  and 
the  Dominion,  as  shown  in  Table  %  Generally  the  metropolitan 
population  has  grown  faster  than  either  the  Provincial  or 
Dominion  populations©  With  respect  to  the  Province  this  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  urban  population  in  the  Province 
expanded  more  rapidly  than  did  the  rural,  particularly  in  the 
period  from  1901  onward©  As  the  Goldenberg  Report  of  1939 
Municipal  Finance  and  Administration  for  the  City  of  Winnipeg 
explained  it,  the  urban  population  from  about  1906  on  was 
related  to  the  population  of  the  prairie  region  rather  than  the 
Province  alone©  This  is  shown  in  the  comparison  between  the 
metropolitan  and  prairie  populations  in  Table  3* 

In  comparison  with  the  Dominion  figures  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Winnipeg  population  has  been  much  less  stable  in  growth, 
largely  because  the  eastern  provinces  had  been  settled  much 
earlier  and  had  a  more  dense  and  stable  population  at  the  time 
of  rapid  growth  in  the  west,  and  this  condition  tended  to  steady 
the  growth  curve  of  the  country  as  a  whole©  The  I9I4U  population 
estimates  show  a  tendency  in  Manitoba  for  population  to  move 
towards  the  largest  urban  centre,  for  a  relatively  greater  in¬ 
crease  appears  in  Greater  Winnipeg  than  in  the  province© 


TABLE  3  -  POPULATION  18 71  -  1944 


Prairie  (1)  Greater 


Year 

Canada 

Provinces 

Manitoba 

Winnipeg 

1671 

3,669,257 

25,228 

25,228 

2,91+9 

1881 

4,324,810 

62,260 

62,260 

12,151+ 

1891 

U, 833, 239 

152,506 

152,506 

29,51+3 

1901 

5,371.315 

i+19,5121 (2) 

255,211 

1+7,969 

1911 

7,206,61+3 

1,328,121 

1i61,39!+(3) 4 5 

155.363 

1921 

9, 787. 91+9 

1,956,082 

610,118 

227.985 

1931 

10,376,786 

2.353,529 

700,139 

291,140 

191+1 

11,506,655 

2,1+21,905 

729, 7V+ 

297,28? 

19/44(5) 

11,927,390 

2,389,81+6 

730,078 

317,221 

(1)  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

(2)  First  census  after  formation  of  provinces  of  Saskatchewan 

and  Alberta 

(3)  As  corrected  by  Boundaries  Extension  Act,  1912 

(4)  Total  includes  485  members  of  the  R.C.N.  whose  province  of 

residence  is  unknown 

(5)  Estimated  by  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  from  count  of 

ration  cards  issued  April,  1944.  See  "Changes  in  Popu¬ 
lation  and  the  Labor  Force",  published  by  Department  of 
Labor,  Ottawa,  December,  1945*  The  estimates  include 
enlistments  in  the  Armed  Forces,  which  for  Greater 

Winnipeg,  from  1941-44,  are  estimated  at  21,575* 

Source:  Population  Census  of  Canada,  1941 
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MUNICIPALITIES  -  A  great  deal  of  variation  in  the  growth  curves 
of  the  municipalities  is  revealed  on  the  chart  in  Plate  I4. 

After  1901  the  growth  of  population  in  the  outlying  munici¬ 
palities  began  in  earnest.  In  many  of  the  municipalities  the 
population  for  the  area  was  apparently  recorded  or  broken  down 
in  such  fashion  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  population 
figures  for  areas  that  were  not  at  that  time  established  as 
municipalities.  An  example  of  this  is  St.  James  whose  popula¬ 
tion  figures  go  back  several  decades  and  yet  the  municipality 
was  not  incorporated  until  1921,  thus  being  one  of  the  last  to 
be  separately  organized.  Generally  the  period  of  heaviest  popu¬ 
lation  growth  in  the  municipalities  was  from  1901  to  1921.  The 
rate  of  population  growth  of  the  Municipality  of  St.  Vital  is 
about  average  for  the  metropolitan  area. 

Assiniboia  -  The  Municipality  of  Assiniboia  started  with  a  very 
small  population,  which  showed  a  slight  decline  from  1881- 1901, 
but  has  grown  considerably  since  that  time.  The  population  in 
Assiniboia  shows  a  steady  climb  from  357  in  1901  to  its  peak 
population  of  2,032  in  1931 »  later  declining  to  1,968  in  19Ul« 

Brooklands  -  Population  figures  were  not  available  for  the 
Village  of  Brooklands  until  ten  years  after  its  incorporation 
and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  indicate  the  trend  of  popula¬ 
tion.  During  the  depression  years  Brooklands  lost  some  200 
persons,  its  population  in  19Ul  being  2,2i.j.O. 

Charleswood  -  The  size  of  the  population  in  the  Municipality 
of  Charleswood  is  similar  to  that  of  Assiniboia.  Although  its 
population  in  I87I  was  a  little  above  that  of  Assiniboia, 
Charleswood  followed  a  similar  level  until  1921.  During  the 
following  decade  population  in  Assiniboia  expanded  much  faster. 
However,  the  loss  in  Assiniboia  and  unusual  gain  in  Charleswood 
in  the  1931“Ul  decades  brought  them  again  almost  to  the  same 
level,  with  Charleswood  having  a  population  of  1,93U  in  19^1 • 

The  rate  of  population  increase  in  Charleswood  of  57/6  during 
the  193I-I4I  census  period  is  the  highest  in  the  metropolitan 
area  and  contrasts  sharply  with  the  population  rates  elsewhere. 
It  was  due  in  the  main  to  the  extension  of  water  supply  service 
from  the  Greater  Winnipeg  Water  District  to  a  larger  part  of 
the  municipality. 

East  Kildonan  -  Population  in  the  Municipality  of  East  Kildonan 
did  not  begin  to  show  substantial  growth  until  after  1901. 

From  then  until  1921  its  population  growth  compares  favorably 
with  most  of  the  other  municipalities  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
showing  an  even  greater  gain  than  many  of  these  municipalities 
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from  1911  to  1921 e  Its  rate  of  population  increase,  like  that 
of  many  other  municipal  units,  dropped  off  after  1921  although 
there  was  still  a  substantial  gain  in  total  population  In 
the  I93I-I4I  decade,  however,  there  was  a  drop  of  almost  700, 
leaving  the  population  at  8,356  i*1  19'Ulo 

Fort  Garry  -  Figures  for  the  Municipality  of  Fort  Garry  are  not 
available  prior  to  1901*  After  this  date  the  municipality  shows 
a  steady  though  slightly  slower  increase  than  other  municipali¬ 
ties,  growing  from  730  in  1901  to  3*926  in  1931«  It  did  not  show 
an  absolute  loss  in  the  1931-Ul  decade  as  others  did,  although 
its  increase  rate  was  somewhat  reduced*  In  19Ul  the  population 
of  Fort  Garry  was 

St.  Eoniface  -  The  City  of  St.  Boniface  shows  a  steady  increase 
trom  a  population  of  1,553  in  1871,  the  largest  of  any  municipal¬ 
ity,  to  18,137  in  19Ul,  second  only  to  Winnipeg  city*  The 
rapid  increase  from  1901  to  1911  common  to  most  municipalities 
also  appeared  in  St.  Boniface. 

St.  James  -  In  the  Municipality  of  St0  James  the  population  began 
at  about the  same  level  as  in  Charleswood,  but  by  1901  it  had 
declined  to  a  level  lower  than  any  other  incorporated  municipal¬ 
ity  in  the  metropolitan  area*  From  this  point  on,  however,  it 
made  great  strides  in  population  growth,  increasing  from  257  in 
1901  to  lj.,535  in  1911°  It  continued  to  grow  at  a  slower  pace 
until  during  the  1931~Ul  period  the  population  showed  a  slight 
absolute  decrease  of  0*1%  with  a  I9I4I  population  of  13,892®  In 
19Ul  it  was  third  in  population  size  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Sto  Vital  -  The  Municipality  of  St.  Vital  shows  the  steadiest 
rate  of  Increase  of  all  the  municipalities,  maintaining  a  com¬ 
paratively  uniform  rate  from  I89I  onward  for  forty  years®  The 
municipality  began  with  a  small  population  of  about  300  in  1871 , 
rose  and  fell  over  the  ensuing  20  years,  then  started  on  its 
steady  climb  that  was  not  interrupted  until  the  1930’ s®  While 
the  increase  rate  was  greatly  reduced,  the  population  of  the 
municipality  still  showed  an  increase  of  15*376  from  1931  to 
19Ul,  with  the  population  reaching  11,993  in  the  latter  year® 

Tran8Cona  -  Since  the  Town  of  Transcona  was  not  incorporated 
until  1912,  the  first  census  population  figure  available  for  the 
area  is  for  1921o  There  was  an  appreciable  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion  over  the  ensuing  ten  years  but  after  1931  the  population 
dropped  slightly  to  the  191+1  census  figure  of  5,U95* 

Tuxedo  -  The  first  available  population  figure  for  the  Town  of 
Tuxedo  is  for  the  year  1921,  showing  a  population  of  277*  By 
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1931  the  population  had  doubled,  increasing  102*5/^  over  1921, 
which  was  a  rate  of  increase  second  only  to  St#  Vital  in  the 
metropolitan  area#  During  the  decade  1931~Ul  the  rate  of 
growth  slackened  to  29%,  although  this  rate  was  second  only 
to  that  of  Gharleswood  during  this  periodo  Thus  in  191+1  Tuxedo 
had  a  population  of  777®  These  figures  exclude  the  population 
of  the  barracks  at  Fort  Osborne# 

West  Kildonan  •  The  population  growth  in  West  Kildonan  increased 
steadily  from  1901  to  1921  at  approximately  the  same  rate  as 
St#  Vital,  reaching  an  actual  population  of  l+,6i+i  in  the  latter 
year#  However,  since  then  growth  has  slowed  down  and  the  in¬ 
crease  rate  of  about  163%  in  earlier  decades  declined  to  3 2 % 
between  1921  and  1931®  Since  that  time  there  has  been  little 
or  no  increase  in  population#  The  population  stood  at  6,110 
in  19U1® 

Winnipeg  -  The  City  of  Winnipeg  population  curve  follows  that 
of  the  metropolitan  area  very  closely«  This  is  to  be  expected 
since  the  large  majority  of  the  metropolitan  population  is  in 
the  City  of  Winnipeg#  During  the  first  decade  of  its  incor¬ 
poration,  the  City  of  Winnipeg  population  increased  at  a  rate 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  municipalities  at  any 
other  time,  growing  from  2i+l  in  1871  to  7*895  in  1881#  More 
detailed  information  reveals  that  the  greatest  growth  from 
immigration  took  place  between  I878  and  1881+  when  the  popula* 
tion  reached  2i+,700o  By  this  time,  of  course,  Winnipeg  had 
become  the  fixed  urban  centre  of  the  area  and  its  population 
had  far  surpassed  that  of  any  other  municipality#  However, 
the  rates  of  increase  in  the  other  municipalities  from  1911  to 
1931  showed  a  smaller  decline  than  did  the  City  of  Winnipeg 
rate,  indicating  that  this  was  a  period  in  which  the  growth  in 
certain  directions  had  reached  the  boundaries  of  the  city  and 
had  begun  to  extend  beyond#  The  population  of  the  City  was 
221,960  in  19Ul,  and  civic  figures  show  that  it  has  grown  to 

229,208  in  191+5® 

RACIAL  COMPOSITION  -  A  notable  characteristic  of  the  population 
composition  of  Greater  Winnipeg  is  a  great  diversity  in  racial 
origin,  lending  the  color  and  background  of  inherited  custom 
which  adds  immeasurably  to  the  cultural  warmth  of  the  community# 
To  point  out  the  proportion  of  this  diversity  with  respect  to 
the  whole  population.  Table  1+  in  included,  and  while  this  table 
does  not  cover  exactly  the  same  area  as  the  Metropolitan  Plan, 
the  area  is  so  closely  related  that  any  difference  is  negligible 
for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion#  The  heaviest  proportion. 
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almost  60%,  is  made  up  of  those  whose  origin  goes  back  to 
some  part  of  the  British  Isles,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland 
or  Wales#  The  °f  the  population  with  racial  origin  in 

France  is  concentrated  largely  in  the  City  of  Ste  Boniface, 
about  the  spot  where  the  first  French  Canadians  settled  in  the 
area  and  the  first  Roman  Catholic  mission  was  built*  In  19^4-1* 

5 %  of  the  population  was  of  German  origin;  6©1%  Jewish;  Uo5% 
Polish;  and  9*2  Ukr&nian,  larger  than  any  group  other  than 
those  from  the  British  Isles o  Other  European  races  including 
Icelandic,  Italian,  Russian,  Swedish  and  a  few  lesser  groups 
are  included  in  another  9a5%o  All  of  these  have  enriched  the 
cultural  and  social  aspects  of  the  life  of  Greater  Winnipeg 
through  the  retention  of  many  of  their  native  skills,  languages, 
and  customs© 


TABLE  h  -  RACIAL  ORIGIN  OF  POPULATION  IN  GREATER  WINNIPEG  19*4 


%  of  Total 

Racial  Origin 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Population 

British  Isles  Races 

85,286 

86.959 

172.21*5 

59.25? 

French 

7,782 

9,01*5 

16,827 

5.8 

German 

6,960 

7,631* 

11*.  591* 

5*o 

Jewish 

8,577 

8,812 

17,389 

6»l 

Polish 

6,196 

6,91? 

13,109 

i*o5 

Ukr&nian 

Other  European  Races (w 

12,Q02 

13,502 

26,i|0U 

9.2 

13,703 

13,978 

27,682 

9.5 

Asiatic,  others  and 
not  stated 

1.531 

?60 

2,290 

0*7 

• 

11*2,937 

11*7,603 

290,51*0 

100^ 

(1)  Includes  English, 

Irish, 

Scotch  and  others 

(2)  Includes  Icelandic,  Italian,  Russian  and  Swedish' 

Sources  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Population  Census, 

19*4,  Table  33,  Page  508* 


AGE  GROUPS  *•  The  average  age  of  the  population  of  Greater 
Winnipeg  is  increasing,  as  is  the  case  with  most  maturing  urban 
populations*  That  is,  those  under  20  years  of  age  make  up  a 
decreasing  percentage  of  the  total  population,  while  those  over 
^0  years  of  age  account  for  an  increasing  percentage#  Table  5 
is  based  on  census  figures  for  the  years  1921,  1931  and  I9I4, 
showing  percentages  of  the  population  in  the  City  of  Winnipeg 
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in  various  age  groups ©  Metropolitan  area  figures  are  not  avail¬ 
able  for  1921  and  1931*  but  a  comparison  may  be  made  between 
the  metropolitan  area  and  the  City  of  Winnipeg  age  distribution 
in  191+1.  It  reveals  that  the  metropolitan  area  has  a  slightly 
younger  population  on  the  average  than  the  City  of  Winnipeg, 
which  is  probably  due  to  some  rural  and  semi-rural  population 
groups  in  the  outer  municipalities©  The  fringe  areas  are  likely 
to  have  a  larger  proportion  of  children  than  the  central  city 
because  families  with  young  children  seek  locations  with  more 
open  space,  either  on  their  own  or  adjacent  vacant  properties. 
Available  space  may  be  built  up  quickly  and  play  areas  disappear 
even  in  the  suburban  municipalities,  with  a  resultant  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  children  in  those  areas,  unless  adequate 
open  space  is  preserved  and  playground  space  is  provided  now. 


TABLE  5  -  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION 


Metropolitan 

City 

of  Winnipeg 

Winnipeg* 

Age  Groups 

1921 

1931 

19+1 

19U 

Years 

% 

% 

% 

% 

0-19 

1+1*1 

35*1 

26.3 

29.1 

20-39 

38.6 

3U.3 

35.8 

35-3 

1*0-59 

16*6 

2i+.l 

27.1* 

25.1* 

60-79 

3*5 

6.1 

9.8 

9*5 

80  + 

0.2 

0.1+ 

0.7 

0.7 

*  Metropolitan  Area  includes: 

Brooklands , 

East  Kildonan, 

Fort  Garry, 

North  Kildonan, 

Old  Kildonan 

,  St.  Boniface, 

St.  James, 

St.  Vital, 

Tuxedo 

,  West  Kildonan  and  Winnipeg 

Source:  1921  &  1931  -  Goldenberg  Report,  193$ 

191+1  -  Dominion  population  Census,  I9I+I 


BIRTH  AND  DEATH  RATES  -  Table  6  shows  the  average  birth  and  death 
rates  in  Greater  Winnipeg  for  the  eight-year  period  from  1931+-U1 
inclusive.  The  eight- year  period  is  used  because  figures  are  not 
available  for  1932-33  by  municipalities  to  show  the  complete  pic¬ 
ture  for  the  Census  period  193I"Ul*  Highest  average  birth  rates 
are  found  in  Fort  Garry,  St©  Boniface,  Assiniboia  and  St.  Vital, 
with  18.9,  18.0,  17*3  a^d  l6<»5  per  1000,  respectively,  alx  showing 
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rates  higher  than  the  l4*7  per  1,000  prevailing  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  The  lowest  birth  rate  appears  in  West  Kildonan  with 
11*5  births  per  1,000  population. 

TABLE  6  -  AVERAGE  BIRTH  AND  DEATH  RATES  IN  METROPOLITAN 

WINNIPEG,  1934-41  ' 


Births 
per  1000 

Deaths 
per  1000 

Increase  of 
Births  over 
Deaths 

Assiniboia 

17-3 

8*1 

9*2 

Brooklands 

14.1 

4.9 

9*2 

Charleswood 

14.5 

9*7 

4.3 

East  Kildonan 

12*9 

5*7 

7.2 

Fort  Garry 

18. 9 

7.9 

11*0 

St*  Boniface 

18.0 

9.6 

8.4 

St.  James 

12.4 

6*1 

6.3 

St*  Vital 

16*5 

6*3 

10.2 

Trans cona 

14.1 

6*3 

7.3 

Tuxedo 

12*9 

4*2 

8.7 

West  Kildonan 

11*5 

5.8 

5*7 

Winnipeg 

13-5 

8*1 

5.4 

Metropolitan  Area 

1U.7 

6^9 

7.3 

^Figures  not  available  by  Municipalities  prior  to  1934* 
Source*  Division  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Health 
and  Public  Welfare,  Province  of  Manitoba* 


Highest  average  death  rates  are  in  Charleswood  and  St* 
Boniface  with  9*7  end  9*6  deaths  per  1,000*  These  are  higher  than 
the  metropolitan  area  rate  of  6*9  per  1,000*  The  lowest  average 
death  rates  appear  in  Tuxedo  and  Brooklands,  with  4*2  and  4«9 , 
respectively* 

The  average  increase  of  births  over  deaths  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  during  eight  years  of  the  census  period  was  7*8  per 
1,000,  or  0*78/£*  Comparison  of  this  figure  with  the  population 
increase  in  the  metropolitan  area  from  1931“4l  (see  Table  2)  of 
2o\%,  or  an  average  increase  per  year  of  0*2$,  indicates  that  the 
population  of  Greater  Winnipeg  is  failing  to  increase  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  which  might  be  expected  from  the  increment  of  births  over 
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TABLE  7  -  BIRTH  AND  DEATH  RATES  IN  METROPOLITAN  WINNIPEG,  193lr43 


BIRTH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION 


1951* 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

19U0 

1914 

191+2 

1943 

Assiniboia 

H*.5 

15-7 

II08 

U1.5 

19.7 

20.7 

17.7 

2h*k 

20.3 

26.9 

Brooklands 

15.8 

11+.6 

9.3 

13.1* 

15  "I* 

15  oO 

15.0 

16.5 

21.0 

20.1 

Charleswood 

9*8 

9.8 

U*.7 

9.8 

17.9 

18.8 

18.8 

16.5 

19.1 

20.2 

East  Kildonan 

12.9 

11.8 

12.6 

lick 

12.2 

12.1; 

13.2 

16.1; 

17.5 

17.7 

Fort  Garry 

U+.5 

23.9 

16.6 

ll*«5 

22.2 

20.1; 

19*6 

20.0 

21.3 

25.0 

St#  Boniface 

17.2 

17.6 

16.6 

16.8 

17.9 

17.7 

19  06 

20.9 

22.3 

29.7 

St.  James 

12.5 

lick 

10.2 

10.1 

12.1 

11.9 

13.2 

17.9 

19.1 

17.2 

St.  Vital 

15*5 

11+.9 

15.5 

11+.6 

ll*o9 

16.8 

20.1; 

19.3 

19.3 

18.1 

Transcona 

U+ol 

12.7 

12.3 

13.6 

1I+.1 

11.3 

15«»5 

19.5 

16.2 

15.8 

Tuxedo 

7.7 

14.5 

12.8 

12.8 

8.5 

10.3 

18.9 

17.7 

20.1; 

15.0 

West  Kildonan 

10.1 

11.5 

9.1 

10.6 

9o6 

12.9 

12.9 

15.0 

li*.9 

16.2 

Winnipeg 

13  06 

12.9 

12.5 

12.9 

12.6 

12.8 

11+.8 

16.2 

17.9 

20.0 

Metropolitan 

Area 

13.2 

ll+o3 

12.8 

12.9 

U+.6 

15.1 

16.6 

18.3 

19.2 

20.2 

DEATH  RATE  PER 

» 

O 

O 

O 

'  POPULATION 

1931* 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

191+0 

1914 

191*2 

191*3 

Assiniboia 

1+.5 

6.9 

7.9 

84; 

7.9 

9  08 

8.1+ 

11.2 

13.2 

1+.5 

Brooklands 

2.5 

1+.9 

3.7 

6.9 

3.2 

5.7 

6.9 

5*8 

6.3 

3.1 

Charleswood 

8.1; 

9.8 

10.6 

9.8 

5.7 

9.8 

13.9 

9.3 

7.8 

124 

East  Kildonan 

1*.3 

5.9 

7.6 

3.2 

5.8 

1+.9 

7.0 

7.1 

6.3 

7.7 

Fort  Garry 

8.7 

94; 

8.9 

7.1 

7.6 

6. 1 

7.1 

8.5 

5.U 

10.3 

St.  Boniface 

7.7 

7«9 

7.8 

74. 

7.1 

12.0 

13.7 

13.3 

15.5 

16.0 

St.  James 

6.0 

6.I+ 

5.5 

5.3 

6.8 

6.8 

5.7 

6.1 

6.6 

7.2 

St.  Vital 

5*0 

5.0 

6.6 

6.1 

7.1 

6.9 

6.3 

74 

6.3 

8.1+ 

Transcona 

3*5 

6.1). 

64+ 

5<»6 

5.7 

6.1) 

7.3 

8.9 

5.8 

7.1 

Tuxedo 

2.6 

6.8 

3*1+ 

7.7 

3-1* 

2.6 

2.6 

1+.1 

2.7 

13.6 

West  Kildonan 

5.8 

5.2 

6.1). 

5*1+ 

5.5 

6.8 

5.1 

6.2 

5.2 

6.7 

Winnipeg 

7.2 

7.1+ 

8.5 

8.1 

8.0 

8.0 

84; 

8.8 

8.8 

9.8 

Metropolitan 

Area 

5.5 

6.8 

6.9 

6.8 

6.1 

7.2 

7*7 

8.1 

7.5 

8.9 

Source*  Division  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Health 
and  Public  Welfare,  Province  of  Manitoba# 
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deaths.  This  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the  decided  movement  of 
population  to  other  parts  of  Canada  in  search  of  better  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  during  the  years  1931”36*  the  continua¬ 

tion  of  this  tendency  in  lesser  degree  from  1936“Ul*  Two  muni¬ 
cipalities,  Charleswood  and  West  Kildonan,  and  the  City  of 
Winnipeg  showed  low  increments  of  births  over  deaths,  with  4*8, 

5*7  and  5*4  per  1,000,  respectively.  Charleswood,  in  spite  of 
the  low  figure  of  O«40^per  year  or  4«8$  for  the  10  year  period, 
showed  an  increase  of  57*8^  in  population,  probably  due  to  the 
extension  in  that  municipality  of  the  area  served  from  the 
Greater  Winnipeg  Water  District#  West  Kildonan,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  a  slight  population  decrease,  apparently  due  to  popu¬ 
lation  movements# 

As  indicated  in  Table  7*  birth  rates  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  have  shown  a  steady  increase  since  1937»  rising  from 
12#9  per  1,000  in  that  year  to  20.2  in  1943*  The  death  rate  of 
8.9  per  1,000  in  1943  w&s  also  higher  than  in  previous  years, 
but  these  rates  did  not  show  the  same  steady  increase  as  did 
the  birth  rates#  The  increase  of  births  over  deaths  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  has  expanded  gradually  from  7*9  por  1*000  in  1939 

to  Ho3  in  1943* 

In  the  various  municipal  units  in  the  area  the  highest 
birth  rates  in  1943  appeared  in  Assiniboia,  with  26#9#  and  Fort 
Garry,  with  25«0,  both  increasing  from  about  14  por  1,000  in 
1934*  The  birth  rates  were  lowest  in  Tuxedo  and  Transcona,  with 
15*0  and  15*8#  respectively,  bpth  well  below  the  metropolitan 
area  figure  of  20«2. 

Death  rates  in  1943  varied  greatly  throughout  the  mun¬ 
icipalities  in  metropolitan  Winnipeg#  Four  units,  St.  Boniface, 
Tuxedo,  Charleswood  and  East  Kildonan,  had  rates  ranging  from 
16.0  down  to  12#4  por  1,000,  all  much  higher  than  the  8«9  for 
Greater  Winnipeg.  In  contrast,  Brooklaads  showed  only  3*1  and 
Assiniboia  4*5  deaths  per  1,000  in  the  same  year,  although  these 
were  unusally  low  rates  in  both  unitso 

If  birth  rates  maintain  their  increase,  death  rates 
continue  relatively  stable,  and  employment  opportunities  in 
the  area  do  not  decline,  the  population  of  Greater  Winnipeg 
can  be  expected  to  show  an  increase  during  the  194l»51  decade 
somewhat  higher  than  the  1*4^  increase  from  1931"4l* 


FUTURE  POPULATION  -  Estimates  of  the  future  population  of 
Greater  Winnipeg” for  the  year  1961  have  been  made  on  a 


mathematical  basis.  The  first  projection  is  mad©  from  the  19Ul 
population  figure,  using  the  increase  rate  which  prevailed  from 
1936-141 •  This  shows  a  possible  future  population  of  3^0,000 
in  1961.  The  second  estimate  is  based  upon  the  rate  of  growth 
from  1921  to  I9L1I,  with  certain  adjustments  for  immigration  and 
abnormal  decline  during  the  depression  period*  By  using  a  para¬ 
bola  on  a  graphic  projection  to  determine  the  population  size, 
this  results  in  a  possible  *>25,000  in  1961*  In  1991 »  50  years 
from  the  last  census,  these  estimates  would  suggest  about 
14.18,000  and  l429>000,  respectively*  Such  estimates  are,  of 
course,  based  on  certain  theoretical  assumptions,  which  disre¬ 
gard  for  the  moment  the  effects  of  war,  changing  birth  and 
death  rates,  and  changing  economic  conditions  in  the  area  which 
would  cause  large  population  movements. 

There  is  every  indication  that  increase  in  population 
will  bring  more  growth  in  the  areas  nearer  the  rivers  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  metropolitan  area*  The  flatness  of  the  ter¬ 
rain  creates  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  surface  water  off 
the  land  in  the  spring,  the  only  higher  land  appearing  to  the 
north-east,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bird's  Hill  and  beyond  around 
Pine  Ridge*  Extensive  development  in  the  areas  more  than  three 
or  four  miles  distant  from  the  river  is  generally  discouraged 
at  present  because  of  the  difficulty  of  adequate  drainage,  and 
the  depth  to  which  sewers  would  have  to  be  laid  or  the  cost- 
involved  in  sewage  pumping,  and  this  situation  will  continue 
unless  some  solution  is  found  to  sewage  problems*  Furthermore, 
the  land  nearer  the  rivers  is  more  attractive,  with  a  growth 
of  trees,  and  is  generally  conducive  to  more  amenity  in  resi¬ 
dential  development© 

The  main  routes  of  traffic  also  follow  the  rive* .  and 
lend  further  encouragement  to  extended  development  in  that  dir¬ 
ection.  The  multiplicity  of  railroad  lines  to  the  east  between 
Transcona  and  Winnipeg  does  not  provide  a  convenient  or  an 
attractive  setting  for  extensive  development  of  residential 
uses©  On  either  side  of  both  rivers  there  is  a  railroad  line 
running  approximately  parallel  and  there  is  a  definite  tendency 
for  the  development  to  remain  within  the  confines  of  the  strip 
between  the  river  and  the  railroad.  In  certain  instances  this 
line  has  been  crossed,  for  example  in  north-west  Winnipeg  where 
some  development  has  taken  place  west  of  the  C.P*R*  Winnipeg 
Beach  Branch,  and  in  East  Kildonan  where  development  has  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  C.P.R.  East  Selkirk  and  Main  lines*  In  the 
west  the  lines  are  back  about  two  miles  from  the  river,  provid¬ 
ing  a  wider  strip  for  development*  To  the  south.  Fort  Garry  is 


confined  by  the  C*N*R.  Emerson  Branch  which  is  quite  close  to 
the  river  in  many  places#  St#  Vital  is  more  fortunate,  having 
the  Seine  River  as  its  eastern  boundary  with  the  railroad  line 
beyond  it  in  St*  Boniface. 

As  a  result  of  this  tendency  to  develop  along  the 
rivers  and  highways  as  shown  in  the  Present  Population  Distri¬ 
bution  Map,  Plate  precautions  are  necessary  to  discourage 
spreading  in  too  attenuated  a  fashion  instead  of  using  the 
facilities  and  space  available  in  some  closer-in  developed  or 
partially  developed  areas. 


3.  ECONOMIC  BASE 


The  beginning  of  development  on  the  present  site  of 
Greater  Winnipeg  evolved  from  the  early  attempts  of  explorers 
to  find  a  passage  to  the  west  and  from  the  trading  in  furs 
carried  on  by  many  of  these  explorers#  Early  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  a  post  was  erected  at  the  settlement  then  known  as  Fort 
Garry,  which  later  became  one  of  the  important  links  in  the 
chain  of  forts  established  by  the  great  fur  trading  organisa¬ 
tion,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company©  The  fur  traders  were  followed 
by  the  Selkirk  settlers,  who  arrived  in  1812,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  and  later  settlements  the  character  of  the  surrounding 
oountry  gradually  began  to  change#  The  creaking  Red  River 
oxcart  replaced  the  canoe  and  the  primitive  farming  methods  of 
the  settlers  developed  into  an  agricultural  economy  which  grew 
by  leaps  and  bounds  in  later  years# 

The  agricultural  growth  and  expansion  which  took  place 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  early  years  of  the 
twentieth  century  was  made  possible  by  the  extension  of  the 
railroads  through  western  Canada#  Winnipeg  had  been  the  centre 
of  a  small  community  of  settlers  and  the  ohannel  through  which 
furs  had  flowed  to  the  east©  The  city  now  became  the  gateway 
to  the  west  and  the  distributing  centre  for  the  vast  farming 
regions  that  were  made  accessible  by  the  railroads#  Urban 
growth  was  most  rapid  during  this  period  from  1880-1912,  when 
immigrants  from  the  British  Isles  and  Europe  poured  into  the 
country#  The  organisation  of  the  Grain  Exchange  in  Winnipeg  in 
1890  established  control  of  the  grain  trade  in  western  Canada# 
Wholesale  and  retail  establishments  were  founded  and  sundry 
small  industries  soon  sprang  up  to  serve  some  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  citizens#  Railroad  freight  yards  and  repair  shops 
were  built  in  Greater  Winnipeg,  making  the  city  a  railroad 
centre  from  which  lines  radiated  as  from  a  hub  to  many  sections 
of  the  west  and  northwest#  The  oity  was  by  this  time  truly  the 
halfway  house  on  the  attenuated  ribbon  of  steel  linking  the 
west  and  east,  and  served  the  whole  prairie  region  as  a  dis' 
tribution  point  for  supplies# 

The  decline  in  agricultural  expansion  after  its 
early  accelerated  growth  was  reflected  in  a  similar  trend  in 
urban  development©  Although  the  rate  of  urban  growth  declined, 
the  demand  of  existing  development  for  some  of  the  improvements 
that  could  be  supplied  by  the  resources  of  the  area  resulted  in 
construction  of  a  new  water  supply  system,  which  was  completed 
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in  1919»  to  bring  fresh  water  from  a  lake  some  ninety  miles 
distant*.  Prior  to  this,  in  1911,  hydro  electric  power  was 
developed  on  the  Winnipeg  River,  which  enabled  Winnipeg  to 
provide  itself  with  the  cheapest  power  on  the  continent*. 

Changes  in  the  freight  rentes  in  the  west  between 
1907  and  1909  deflected  to  other  western  cities  much  of  the 
economic  advantage  which  Winnipeg  had  previously  held  in  the 
handling  and  reshipment  of  goods*.  'Warehousing  and  distri¬ 
buting  establishments  in  other  western  urban  centres  expanded, 
creating  competitive  distributing  centres0  After  World  War  I, 
use  of  the  cheaper  ocean  shipping  route  via  the  Panama  Canal 
increased  the  importance  of  Vancouver  in  handling  goods  to 
and  from  foreign  markets* 

Production  and  consumption  needs  after  the  brief 
expansion  immediately  following  World  War  I  stimulated  com¬ 
merce  in  Greater  Winnipeg.  Industries  which  were  established 
at  this  time  specialized  mainly  in  processing  farm  products 
for  local  and  regional  needs,  or  in  supplying  factories  and 
business  in  the  area*  The  principal  new  industry -was  meat 
packing,  development  of  which  was  stimulated  by  the  weight 
loss  and  inconvenience  of  shipping  livestock  from  western 
farms  to  eastern  packing  houses*.  Development  of  this  industry 
resulted  in  growth  of  the  largest  stock  yards  in  the  British 
Empire  in  St.  Boniface*  Flour  milling  also  developed  and  has 
remained  a  large  and  important  industry  in  Greater  Winnipeg* 

PRINCIPAL  SOURCES  OF  ELTL0YM2NT  -  Establishments  in  the  Greater 
Winnipeg  area  employing  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
are  retail  and  wholesale  trade,  meat  packing,  railroads,  and 
manufacturing  and  service  establishments*  Table  8  gives  the 
occupational  distribution  of  those  gainfully  occupied  in  the 
City  of  Winnipeg  for  the  years  1936  and  19i+l«  The  decrease 
in  the  number  of  gainfully  occupied  from  1936  to  19Ul  is  due 
to  enlistment  in  the  armed  forces,  amounting  to  some  8,760 
in  the  City  of  Winnipeg  by  I9I4I ,  and  also  to  the  movement  of 
labor  to  other  centres  with  increased  industry  due  to  the  war, 
particularly  in  eastern  Canada  and  on  the  west,  coast*  If 
similar  figures  were  available  for  the  metropolitan  area  they 
would  probably  show  a  somewhat  different  picture  in  some 
individual  municipalities  due  to  concentrations  of  certain 
kinds  of  workers  in  some  of  the  peripheral  areas,  for  example, 
the  predominance  of  railway  employees  in  Transcona* 


TABLE  8  -  OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  GAINFULLY 


OCCUPIED  IN  CITY 

OF  WINNIPEG, 

1936  AND  I9I4I 

Industry 

1956 

1941 

No. 

% 

No* 

/o 

Primary  -  Agriculture, 

2. 49 

1*68 

Mining,  Fur,  etc» 

2,243 

1,508 

Manufacturing 

13,1497 

lip*  97 

17,201 

19*19 

Electric  Light  &  Power 

788 

0«87 

- 

- 

Building  &  Construction 

5,829 

6*46 

6,152 

6086 

Transport  &  Commerce 

8,536 

9*46 

7,725 

8061 

Warehousing  &  Storage 

1,922 

2.13 

- 

- 

Trade 

12,750 

14.14 

12,622 

14*08 

Finance,  Insurance 

1,515 

I068 

1,275 

1*42 

Service 

21,886 

24*27 

21,755 

24.27 

Clerical 

Laborers  A  Unskilled 

13,623 

15»H 

15,722 

17*54 

(except  Agriculture, 
Mining  or  Logeing) 

7,1+81 

8.29 

5,441 

6*07 

Unspecified 

83 

0*09 

228 

0.25 

Total 

90,153 

100 * 00 

89,629* 

100.00 

POTENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT  -  Industrial  development  has  the  advantage 
of  cheap  hydr o-e 1 ectri c  power  in  relatively  unlimited  quantity, 
e:ood  water  supply  and  adequate  railroad  transportation  facilities* 
Lack  of  a  large  concentrated  market  in  the  prairies  for  industrial 
products  will,  however,  limit  expansion  of  industrial  establish¬ 
ments* 


The  needle  traded  industry,  which  has  exnanded  con¬ 
siderably  during  recent  years,  will  probably  continue  to  serve  a 
large  part  of  the  western  demand  for  women's  sportswear  and  men's 
work  clothes  as  well  as  a  portion  of  other  clothing  demands* 
Mining  development  in  northern  Manitoba  should  contribute  much  to 
the  economic  growth  of  Greater  Winnipeg,,  Substantial  potential 
industrial  wealth  probably  lies  in  the  mineral  deposits  in  the 
north  and  north-east  of  the  province*  The  fur  and  fishing  in¬ 
dustry  may  also  increase  with  favorable  repercussions  in  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  urban  area* 

Encouragement  of  the  tourist  trade  by  improved  access 
to  the  scenic  lakes  and  natural  attractions  of  Manitoba,  as  well 


* 


Exclusive  of  8,760  in  Armed  Forces. 


as  improved  hotel  accommodation  and  other  tourist  facilities, 
will  help  to  stimulate  commerce  in  Greater  Winnipeg,  and  there 
is  obviously  considerable  opportunity  and  need  for  expansion 
of  the  tourist  trade  in  the  province. 

The  economic  outlook  of  metropolitan  Winnipeg  appears 
to  be  quite  favorable  although  development  and  expansion  in  the 
area  will  probably  proceed  at  a  moderate  pace^ 
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h»  TOPOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  REGION 


Greater  Winnipeg  is  situated  on  typically  flat  prairie 
land  at  the  junction  of  the  two  principal  rivers  draining  the 
area,  the  Red  and  the  Assiniboine.  Much  of  the  surrounding 
region  is  similarly  flat,  resulting  from  the  existence  of  a 
glacial  lake  over  the  area  during  the  Ice  Age#  The  basin  of  the 
lake  stretched  60  to  *70  miles  westward  from  the  site  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  city,  creating  a  fertile  grain  growing  area  known  as  the 
Portage  Plains#  Cultivation  of  this  fertile  prairie  land  was 
an  influence  in  the  early  development  of  Greater  Winnipeg  as  its 
trading  and  marketing  centre. 

The  flat  topography  of  the  region  has  influenced  the 
form  of  development  of  metropolitan  Winnipeg,  for  although  the 
site  is  at  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  drainage  of  surface  water 
is  a  major  problem  which  has  limited  development  in  certain  areas. 
Furthermore,  flatness  of  the  site  made  it  possible  to  develop  a 
grid  type  of  subdivision  anywhere  and  in  any  direction,  and  main 
roads  and  railroads  were  not  confined  to  particular  routes  because 
of  difficulties  in  the  terrain.  As  Winnipeg  developed  into  a 
transportation  centre,  the  railroads  built  lines  leading  out  of 
the  city  in  many  directions,  and  little  or  no  attention  was  paid 
to  the  future  development  of  the  metropolitan  area  in  laying  out 
these  lines  or  in  designing  the  grid  subdivisions  about  them# 

The  highest  land  in  the  area  around  Greater  Winnipeg  is 
in  the  Pine  Ridge  section,  about  li^  miles  north-east  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  business  district#  Here  the  land  rises  in  a  small  ridge 
about  100  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
territory*  Farther  to  the  east  the  land  rises  quite  gradually  so 
that  about  37  miles  east  of  the  city,  it  again  reaches  a  leve] 
which  is  about  100  feet  above  that  of  the  city.  Continuing  then 
to  rise  into  the  area  of  the  Winnipeg  River  and  the  Whiteshell 
Forest  Reserve#  This  latter  part  of  the  country  is  largely  wild 
and  undeveloped  except  for  the  hydro-electric  power  developments 
located  on  the  Winnipeg  River,  and  minor  resort  developments 
including  fishing  and  hunting  lodges# 

The  rivers  draining  the  area  are  slow  and  meandering, 
with  many  bends  and  turns,  as  might  be  expected  in  flat  prairie 
land#  Even  within  the  metropolitan  area,  the  Red  River  is  several 
miles  longer  than  the  actual  distance  between  its  entrance  to  and 
exit  from  the  area,  and  this  characteristic  has  emphasized  its 
influence  as  a  barrier  to  development#  The  portion  of  the  Assini¬ 
boine  River  within  the  metropolitan  area  is,  however,  not  so 
winding  as  the  Red  River,  being  probably  one  of  the  most  direct 
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sections  in  all  its  wandering  course.  This,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  Assiniboine  is  a  narrower  river,  makes  it  a  less 
serious  physical  barrier#  The  small  Seine  River  originates  in 
south-eastern  Manitoba,  flowing  in  a  generally  north-westerly 
direction  toward  the  metropolitan  area.  It  veers  gradually 
northward  as  it  approaches  the  Red  River,  so  that  within  the 
urban  area  it  roughly  parallels  the  Red,  until  it  reaches  the 
eastward  loop  of  the  latter  formed  by  Point  Douglas.  Thus,  the 
two  rivers,  the  Red  and  Seine  create  a  double  barrier  to  east¬ 
ward  development©  These  characteristics  are  shown  on  the  Water¬ 
shed  Map,  Plate  6» 

The  general  watershed  of  the  region  falls  from  the 
west  down  into  the  basin  of  ancient  glacial  Lake  Agassi*  toward 
Lake  Manitoba,  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Red  River.  This  is  roughly 
the  course  followed  by  the  Assiniboine  River©  From  the  south 
the  shed  also  drops  northward  along  the  Red  River  Valley  toward 
Lake  Winnipeg©  Most  of  the  area  of  south-eastern  Manitoba  drains 
northward  by  way  of  the  Brokenhead  and  Winnipeg  River  systems 
into  Lake  Winnipeg,  although  the  Red  River  system  drains  a  large 
area  to  the  south  and  east  contiguous  to  the  State  of  Minnesota, 

While  there  are  no  lakes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
metropolitan  Winnipeg,  there  are  several  within  easy  driving 
distance  and  a  number  of  them  are  used  for  resort  purposes©  The 
principal  lakes  in  order  of  size  among  the  multiplicity  of  lakes 
to  the  north  are  Lakes  Winnipeg,  Manitoba  and  Winnipegosis ,  which 
stretch  northward  some  300  miles. 

Lake  Winnipeg  is  closest  to  metropolitan  Winnipeg,  with 
its  southern  end  only  about  I4.O  miles  by  highway  from  the  central 
business  district©  Many  fine  sandy  beaches  on  both  sides  of  this 
lake  provide  sites  for  an  extensive  summer  home  development.  The 
lake  does  not  provide  scenery  of  striking  beauty  since  it  is 
rather  shallow  and  lies  between  slowly  rising  shores©  The  Red 
River  flows  into  Lake  Winnipeg  at  its  southern  extremity  through 
a  broad  marshy  delta  of  small  bodies  of  water  which  provide  an 
excellent  hunting  ground  for  wild  fowl.  This  lake  has  a  thriving 
fishing  industry  which  supplies  a  wide  market  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States, 

Lake  Manitoba  lies  west  of  Lake  Winnipeg  some  60  to  70 
miles  by  highway  from  Greater  Winnipeg,  and  north  of  it  is  Lake 
Winnipegosiso  Lake  Manitoba,  and  particularly  Lake  Winnipegosis, 
have  been  developed  to  a  much  lesser  extent  than  Lake  Winnipeg. 
The  existence  of  this  group  of  Manitoba  lakes  was  a  factor  in 
making  Greater  Winnipeg  a  gateway  on  the  transportation  system 
from  east  to  west,  since  there  is  less  than  100  miles  between  the 
lakes  and  the  international  border  to  the  south. 
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West  of  Lake  Manitoba  about  160  miles  from  Greater 
Winnipeg,  is  the  Riding  Mountain  National  Park,  containing 
Clear  Lake.  Although  this  lake  is  comparatively  small  its 
natural  beauty  has  been  developed  to  create  a  summer  resort 
of  considerable  scenic  and  recreational  interest*  Here  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Greater  Winnipeg  citizens  have  located  their  summer 
homes.  The  Riding  Mountains  which  rise  some  l,i|00  feet  above 
the  general  level  of  the  portage  Plains  are  part  of  the  shores 
of  the  ancient  glacial  lakeo 

East  of  Greater  Winnipeg  the  land  rises  gradually 
into  rough,  rocky,  wooded  country  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Manitoba  and  northwestern  Ontario*  Here  a  vast  land  of  rock 
and  pine  trees  is  found,  liberally  interspersed  with  small 
lakes  and  streams.  The  Lake  of  the  Woods,  partly  a  mass  of 
small  lakes,  bays  and  inlets  dotted  with  islands  of  many  sizes, 
lies  about  130  miles  from  Greater  Winnipeg  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  Ontario*  adjacent  to  the  Manitoba  boundary*  The 
source  of  water  supply  for  metropolitan  Winnipeg  is  some  9&*5 
miles  away,  at  Shoal  Lake,  which  forms  part  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  system*  The  Lake  of  the  Woods  drains  into  Lake  Winnipeg 
via  the  Winnipeg  River,  which  flows  through  a  complicated  system 
of  wide  channels  and  lakes. 

This  water  course  provided  sites  for  hydro-electric 
power  developments  which  now  supply  metropolitan  Winnipeg.  The 
main  seaplane  base  for  operation  out  of  Greater  Winnipeg  into  the 
mining  country  to  the  north  and  northeast  is  situated  on  Lac  du 
Bonnet,  the  largest  lake  on  the  Winnipeg  River  chain.  The  Lake 
of  the  Woods  provides-  excellent  sites  for  summer  camps  and 
natural  recreation  development,  and  there  are  attractions  for 
sportsmen  and  visitors  throughout  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the 
Whiteshell • and  a  vast  contiguous  area  to  the  northo 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  immediate 
Greater  Winnipeg  area  is  near  the  bottom  of  an  extremely  flat 
saucer-like  depression  whose  lowest  level  is  Lake  Winnipeg. 

This  has  produced  drainage  problems  of  all  sorts  which  consti¬ 
tute  one  of  the  fey/  natural  restrictions  to  development.  It 
affects  the  disposition  of  surface  and  ground  water  and  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  sewer  systems.  For  example,  a  large  area  to  the  north¬ 
west  drains  south-east  toward  the  urban  area  at  the  junction  of  the 
Red  and  Assiniboine  Rivers,  yet  when  it  finally  reaches  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  the  land  is  so  flat  that  ditches  of  great  depth  are 
necessary  to  provide  sufficient  grade  to  drain  the  surface  water 
away  to  the  Red  River* 

Similarly,  in  the  south-west  area  where  the  general  shed 
is  away  from  the  Assiniboine  River  south-east  to  the  Red  again, 
there  is  so  little  change  in  ground  level  that  great  ditches  would 


be  required  to  provide  sufficient  grade  to  carry  the  water  to 
the  Red  River.  This  area  shows  as  the  Red  River  Watershed  on 
the  Watershed  Map,  Plate  6.  The  south-east  and  east  present 
further  problems  of  a  similar  nature  and  therefore  until  ade¬ 
quate  means  ere  devised  for  draining  this  surface  water  to  the 
rivers  without  causing  flooding  and  resulting  damage,  particu¬ 
larly  in  basements,  development  is  likely  to  continue  to  remain 
comparatively  close  to  the  rivers* 


' _  ■  ' 
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5.  MUNICIPAL  BOUNDARIES,  POPULATION  AMD  AREAS 


In  the  area  under  study  by  the  Metropolitan  Plan- 
Greater  Winnipeg  the  twelve  municipal  units  vary  greatly  in 
relative  land  area  and  population  size,  as  shown  on  Plate  7 • 
Noticeable  variations  occur  in  the  population  per  gross  acre  or 
square  mile  because  a  number  of  the  units  have  a  large  portion 
of  their  area  devoted  to  agriculture,  while  others  are  almost 
wholly  urban  in  development* 

Populations  in  the  municipal  units,  according  to  the 
1941  Population  Census,  range  from  735  in  Tuxedo  to  221,960  in 
the  City  of  Winnipeg;  areas  vary  from  6I4.O  acres  or  one  square 
mile  in  Brooklauds,  to  23,1467  acres  or  36*7  s<luar6  miles  in 
Charleswood.  As  a  result  the  densities  vary  considerably,  rang¬ 
ing  from  0*08  persons  per  acre  or  52*9  persons  per  square  mile 
in  Charleswood,  to  li^*!;.  persons  per  acre  or  9,220  persons  per 
square  mile  in  the  City  of  Winnipeg,  as  shown  in  Table  9» 

It  is  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the  gross  area 
densities  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  area  of  all  the  units 
except  the  City  of  Winnipeg  is  not  developed  for  urban  use# 

The  highest  density  for  the  gross  area  among  the  eleven  munici¬ 
pal  units  other  than  the  City  of  Winnipeg  is  that  of  East 
Kildonan,  with  persons  per  acre  or  2,575  persons  per  square 

mile#  Four  municipalities,  Assiniboia,  Charleswood,  Fort  Garry 
and  St.  Vital,  and  two  towns,  Transcona  and  Tuxedo,  have  a  gross 
area  density  of  less  than  one  person  per  acre,  and  all  of  these 
units  have  relatively  large  rural  or  undeveloped  areas.  The 
City  of  St.  Boniface  is  the  only  unit  which  has  a  large  rural 
area  and  a  density  of  over  one  person  per  acre#  In  its  case, 
however,  the  density  is  only  1.56* 

The  overall  density  for  the  metropolitan  area  is  low, 
2#i|  persons  per  acre  or  1,5 1*0  persons  per  square  mile,  due  again 
to  the  large  proportion  of  rural  and  undeveloped  land  which 
amounts  to  about  87/o  of  the  whole  metropolitan  area#  A  compari¬ 
son  of  the  densities  per  developed  acre  provides  a  more  reveal¬ 
ing  picture  of  existing  conditions.  There  is  a  variation  from 
1*79  persons  per  developed  acre,  or  1  # II48  persons  per  square 
mile  in  Tuxedo,  to  27*2  persons  per  developed  acre  or  17,750 
persons  per  square  mile  in  Winnipeg#  This  reflects  the  fact 
that  Tuxedo  serves  families  who  are  in  better  than  average  cir¬ 
cumstances,  providing  themselves  with  larger  home  sites#  The 
City  of  Winnipeg  high  density  figure  is  due  to  the  heavy  con¬ 
centration  of  population  in  its  inner  areas  and  the  fact  that 
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TABLE  9  -  POPULATION  DENSITIES  IN  METROPOLITAN  WINNIPEG,  191+1 
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Gross  Area  is  the  total  of  all  land  in  the  municipality. 
Developed  Area  is  the  total  of  land  used  for  urban  purposes 
including  urban  residential,  commercial,  industrial  and 
public  land  including  roads. 
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it  has  more  complete  and  intensive  development  than  any  other 
municipality.  The  population  density  in  Brooklands  approaches 
that  of  Winnipeg,  since  its  developed  area  is  almost  solely 
devoted  to  homes  which  are  modest  in  proportion  and  in  their 
occupancy  of  land.  With  the  exception  of  St.  Vital,  the  same 
municipalities  and  towns  that  have  gross  area  densities  of  less 
than  one  person  per  acre  also  have  net  area  densities  of  less 
than  10  persons  per  acre.  These  are  Assiniboia,  Charleswood, 

Fort  Garry,  Transcona  and  Tuxedo.  The  low  figure  in  Transcona 
is  due  in  large  part  to  the  heavy  proportion  of  its  developed 
area  devoted  to  the  C.N.R.  shops  and  yards. 

The  metropolitan  area  shows  a  mean  figure  of  19 
persons  per  acre  over  the  whole  of  the  "developed”  area.  This 
is  a  desirable  density  for  any  area  in  Greater  Winnipeg  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  too  great  a  departure 
from  this  standard. 

It  is  obviously  desirable,  however,  to  have  a  more 
even  distribution  of  population  over  the  whole  urbanized  area 
of  Greater  Winnipeg.  Concentration  of  population  leads  to 
congestion  with  its  tendency  to  develop  the  attendant  evils  of 
poor  social,  physical  and  economic  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  too  thinly  scattered  development  greatly  increases  the 
cost  of  providing  utilities  and  public  services,  which  places 
an  undue  burden  of  debt  upon  the  municipal  body.  Zoning  regu¬ 
lations  requiring  adequate  space  in  residential  areas  and  con¬ 
trolling  sporadic  development  will  go  a  long  way  toward  achieving 
more  reasonable  and  balanced  distribution  of  population  and 
therefore,  more  healthful  and  economical  development. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  metropolitan  population 
is  quite  near  to  what  is  regarded  as  the  business  centre  of  the 
area.  It  is  about  half  a  block  north  of  the  intersection  of 
Ellice  and  Kennedy,  which  is  1,300  feet  west  from  Portage  and 
Hargrave  and  2,700  feet  west  from  Portage  and  Main.  This  would 
indicate  that  although  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  attenuated 
development  along  the  rivers  it  has  not  become  unbalanced  in  any 
one  direction,  a  condition  which  it  is  desirable  to  maintain. 
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6.  DEVELOPED  AND  UNDEVELOPED  AREAS 


The  original  business  centre  of  Winnipeg  and  its 
environs  was  built  up  on  the  section  of  Main  Street  north  of 
Portage  Avenue,  where  some  of  the  earliest  settlements  were 
located.  In  more  recent  years  this  centre  has  moved  south  and 
west  and  now  appears  on  Portage  Avenue  between  Main  Street  and 
Memorial  Boulevards,  As  the  early  settlements  grew  they  stretched 
northward  along  the  Rea  River  and  westward  for  a  short  distance 
along  the  Assiniboine  River.  At  the  same  time  settlements  had 
sprung  up  on  the  east  side  of  the  Red  River  in  what  is  now  St. 
Boniface.  The  earliest  colonists  and  traders  used  canoes  and 
later  York  boats  as  their  main  means  of  transport  and  their 
settlements  therefore  clung  closely  to  the  river.  For  the 
same  reason  neighboring  settlements  were  also  established  on  the 
river  banks,  so  when  overland  travel  began,  the  ox-cart  trails 
serving  these  settlements  naturally  followed  the  course  of  the 
rivers.  In  order  to  be  near  the  communication  routes,  whether 
river  or  road,  later  development  continued  to  stretch  out  along 
these  rivers  and  roads. 

At  first  the  movement  of  development  was  northward 
from  the  centre,  probably  because  the  Red  River  flowed  north¬ 
ward  and  was  larger  and  more  easily  navigated  than  the 
Assiniboine.  Moreover,  to  the  south  the  Assiniboine  River  ob¬ 
structed  movement  on  the  west  side  of  the  Red  River  and  tended 
to  divert  development  westward  along  its  own  course.  This 
westward  expansion  occurred  later  than  the  original  movement 
northward.  In  the  meantime  settlements  were  developing  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Red  River  in  St.  Boniface.  Growth  here,  how¬ 
ever,  was  slower  and  did  not  stretch  along  the  river  so  exten¬ 
sively.  North  of  Point  Douglas  and  east  of  the  Red  River  in 
Elmwood  and  East  Kildcnan,  development  proceeded  at  a  slower 
pace  than  on  the  west  bank  because  the  river  crossing  made  com¬ 
munication  with  the  main  centre  in  Winnipeg  quite  difficult. 

Even  at  the  present  time,  circulation  is  not  easy  because  the 
two  bridges  that  exist  are  old,  narrow  and  poorly  located  and 
access  to  the  central  area  is  still  hampered. 

After  the  areas  north  and  west  had  developed  to  some 
extent,  the  Assiniboine  was  bridged  ana  the  area  south  of  it 
also  began  to  develop.  Evidence  of  slower  development  here  is 
the  fact  that  on  botn  sides  of  the  Red  River  south  of  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Assiniboine  there  are  appreciable  areas  still 
undeveloped,  which  are  comparatively  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
metropolitan  area.  These  areas  are  familiarly  known  as  Norwood 
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in  St.  Boniface  and  South  Fort  Rouge  in  Winnipeg.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Fort  Rouge  Yards  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
further  deterred  development  in  the  South  Fort  Rouge  area,  as 
the  proximity  of  the  north  end  of  the  yards  to  the  Red  River 
squeezed  circulation  into  a  narrow  channel.  This  yard  has  also 
created  a  barrier  to  circulation  to  the  Fort  Garry  area,  isolat¬ 
ing  it  in  some  degree  from  South  Winnipeg. 

As  urban  development  expanded  it  was  found  that  low 
lying,  frequently  wet  or  marshy  ground,  made  it  undesirable 
to  occupy  much  of  the  land  too  far  removed  from  the  rivers.  Such 
conditions  made  it  difficult  to  cultivate  the  land  or  to  develop 
it  for  urban  use  in  those  early  days.  However,  since  the  boom 
development  of  the  west  in  the  opening  years  of  this  century  some 
of  this  land,  particularly  north  and  west  of  the  junction  of  the 
rivers,  has  been  developed  and  the  drainage  problem  areas  pushed 
back.  The  land  is  so  flat  that  the  provision  of  sewer  drainage 
in  the  streets  and  the  addition  to  the  general  land  level  of 
material  excavated  for  basements  and  foundations  has  made  suffi¬ 
cient  difference  to  overcome  flooding  conditions  in  the  west 
Winnipeg  area.  However,  a  very  extensive  area  to  the  north-west 
slopes  almost  imperceptibly  south-east  toward  the  urban  area 
and  the  surface  water  follows  this  slope  in  the  spring,  creat¬ 
ing  extremely  aggravated  flooding  and  drainage  problems  in  the 
north-west  of  Greater  Winnipeg,  particularly  in  Brooklands. 

Similar  drainage  problems  exist  to  the  south-west 
where  the  slight  slope  away  from  the  Assiniboine  River  creates 
land  flooding  conditions  in  the  spring,  and  to  the  south-east 
in  St.  Boniface  and  St.  Vital  about  the  Seine  River.  Here  the 
river  frequently  overflows  its  banks  in  the  spring,  carrying 
water  on  the  land  rather  than  draining  it  away. 

The  obvious  result  of  such  drainage  problems  has  been 
to  cause  development  to  avoid  these  areas  and  to  seek  better 
locations.  These  have  been  found,  of  course,  almost  always 
along  the  river  banks,  where  surface  drainage  was  good.  In  St. 
Boniface  and  St.  Vital,  development  was  hemmed  in  between  the 
Red  River  and  the  annually  swollen  Seine. 

As  the  railways  developed  they  selected  rights-of-way 
for  their  lines  that  led  as  directly  as  possible  to  the  towns 
and  rural  areas  they  were  to  serve.  In  the  days  when  this  de¬ 
velopment  took  place  these  lines  interfered  little  with  urban 
development.  However,  the  passing  of  time  has  brought  expansion 
of  urbanization  to  and  beyond  many  of  the  railway  lines,  which 
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have  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  break  the  area  into  cells  which 
are  more  isolated  than  is  desirable.  Furthermore,  a  multiplicity 
of  lines  in  some  sections  has  made  i  difficult  to  develop  these 
sections.  The  foremost  example  of  this  occurs  south  and  east 
of  Point  Douglas  where  the  main  lines  of  both  railroads  converge 
to  within  1,200  feet  of  one  another,  where  several  branch  lines 
also  converge  and  where  a  number  of  spurs  and  connections  create 
a  network  that  makes  circulation  and  therefore  development  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult.  In  certain  other  sections  of  the  metropolitan 
area  the  railroads  have  attracted  residential  development  by 
providing  employment  opportunities.  Notable  examples  of  this 
are  the  developments  of  modest  homes  in  Weston  and  Brooklands 
for  those  employed  in  the  Weston  shops  and  yards  of  the  C.P.R., 
and  in  tne  Town  of  Trans cona  for  those  employed  in  the  C.N.R* 
Transcona  shops  and  yards. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  development  of  a  city  in  a  circular  form  provides  the 
most  economical  and  accessible  type  of  development.  It  is 
also,  however,  quite  evident  that  the  metropolitan  development 
of  Greater  Winnipeg  has  not  taken  on  a  circular  form,  and  this 
for  many  and  generally  good  reasons  already  stated. 

However,  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
attenuation  which  exists  to  a  limited  extent  today  from  extend¬ 
ing  beyond  reasonable  economic  limits  and  becoming  a  ribbon 
development,  which  is  most  expensive  from  the  standpoint  of 
service  and  transportation.  The  long  stretches  of  sewer  and 
water  lines,  road  construction  and  transportation  facilities 
needed  to  serve  such  attenuated  development  adequately  place 
an  unwarranted  burden  of  cost  upon  the  general  budgets  of  muni¬ 
cipalities.  It  can  also  turn  trunk  routes  into  sluggish  chan¬ 
nels  by  its  continuous  interference  with  through  traffic. 
Therefore,  adequate  planning  of  subdivisions  and  the  proper 
relationship  between  future  development  and  existing  condi¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  sewer  and  water,  roads,  arterial  roads, 
transportation  and  other  similar  factors,  has  a  vital  bearing 
on  the  economic  as  well  as  the  physical  success  of  such  future 
development. 

There  are  several  areas  in  Metropolitan  Winnipeg  in 
which  future  residential  development  could  take  place  without 
creating  an  unbalanced  urban  area.  One  of  the  largest  of  these 
is  south-west  Winnipeg  and  Tuxedo.  There  is  extensive  opportu¬ 
nity  for  expansion  within  three  to  four  miles  of  the  downtown 
section.  In  Winnipeg  it  extends  west  of  Harrow  Street  and  south 
of  Corydon  and  Jackson  Avenues  and  near  the  western  limits  from 
Willow  Avenue  southward©  However,  before  development  take* 


place  some  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possibilities 
of  replatting  or  resubdividing  these  areas  to  produce  a  more 
economical  and  amenable  street  pattern.  In  Tuxedo  adequate 
space  for  development  extends  south  of  Tuxedo  Boulevard.  The 
technique  of  subdivision  design  has  made  appreciable  progress 
since  Tuxedo  was  originally  designed  and  platted  by  Frederick 
Law  Olmstead,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  conscientious 
planners  of  that  day.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  re¬ 
platting  be  considered,  which  would  produce  greater  economy 
and  amenity,  a  quality  which  is  highly  valued  in  a  development 
such  as  Tuxedo. 

Other  areas  in  Greater  Winnipeg  which  provide  poten¬ 
tial  residential  expansion  are  the  followings 

Small  spaces  in  Assiniboia  and  Charleswood,  where,  since  they 
are  some  distance  from  the  central  downtown  area  of  Greater 
Winnipeg,  care  should  first  be  taken  to  establish  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  development  in  other  municipalities. 

Open  space  in  the  presently  developed  area  of  Brooklands,  suf¬ 
ficiently  extensive  for  any  expansion  required  for  some  years. 
Open  space  in  East  Kildonan  in  present  scattered  development 
from  Roch  Street  to  the  Red  River  south  of  Leighton  Avenue. 
Areas  in  Fort  Garry  near  the  river  and  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  the  downtown  section;  between  Pembina  Highway  and 
the  Red  River,  south  of  Point  Road  and  Oakenwald  Avenue;  and 
in  the  north,  west  of  Pembina  Highway  and  the  C.N.R.  Line. 

The  rapidly  growing  residential  area  in  the  St.  Boniface- 
Norwood  district. 

Space  in  St.  James,  northwest  of  present  inner  development;  and 
to  the  west,  including  sections  along  the  river. 

Adequate  space  in  Transcona,  where  the  western  section  is  more 
likely  to  develop  since  it  is  closer  to  the  City  of  Winnipeg. 
Generous  space  in  Tuxedo,  which  could  be  improved  by  resubdivi¬ 
sion,  as  suggested  above. 

Room  in  West  Kildonan,  within  its  presently  developed  area;  to 
the  west  of  it;  and  in  an  undeveloped  strip  bordering  the 
City  of  Winnipeg. 

Further  areas  in  the  City  of  Winnipeg,  including  the  Riverview- 
River  Park  area  southeast  to  the  Red  River;  in  north  Winnipeg, 
west  of  the  C.P.R.  Winnipeg  Beach  Line  in  the  area  around 
McPhillips  Street;  and  small  areas  in  west  Winnipeg. 

Space  for  potential  expansion  for  heavy  industry  is  to 
be  found  in  St.  Boniface,  east  of  the  C.P.R.  Pembina  Branch  and 
north  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards.’  This  area  is  well  located  for 
industrial  use,  since  prevailing  winds  from  the  northwest  carry 
objectionable  odors  and  smoke  away  from  the  urban  area.  Heavy 
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industrial  uses  may  also  extend  eastward  into  the  area  north 
of  the  C.N.R.  Paddington  Yards*  Further  space  is  available  in 
the  presently  partially  developed  area  on  the  western  limits  of 
the  City  of  Winnipeg,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Sargent  Avenue, 
on  the  north  by  Notre  Dame  Avenue  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Midland  Railway  Line. 

A  number  of  areas  are  available  for  potential  light 
industrial  development.  From  west  to  east,  these  are: 

A  strip  of  land  just  outside  the  City  of  Winnipeg  limits  in  St. 
James,  bordering  the  potential  heavy  industrial  area  in 
Winnipeg: 

The  Great- West  Development  of  the  C.P.R.  running  from  Notre  Dame 
Avenue  south  to  Portage  Avenue  between  Erin  and  Wall  Streets; 

A  large  area  on  both  sides  of  the  C.P.R.  service  line  to  spurs 
which  connect  the  Great-West  Development  track  and  the  Midland 
track  to  the  main  yards,  now  occupied  by  a  number  of  industries: 
The  extension  of  the  last-mentioned  area  eastward  between  Logan 
and  the  C.P.R.  yards  down  to  Main  Street,  and  its  possible  ex¬ 
tension  westward  in  a  strip  south  of  the  C.P.R.  Weston  yards 
to  about  Berry  Street; 

Much  of  the  area  on  either  side  of  Main  Street  north  of  Notre 
Dame  and  MoDerraot  up  to  the  C.P.R.  and  including  much  of  Point 
Douglas  on  both  sides  of  the  C.P.R.; 

An  area  about  the  C.P.R.  Winnipeg  Beach  Line  in  West  Kildonan; 

An  area  about  the  C.P.R.  spur  leading  to  the  former  Swift  Canadian 
site  in  Elmwood  now  well  developed  with  industry; 

An  area  in  St.  Boniface  surrounding  Whittier  Park  and  south  of  the 
C.N.R.  Main  Line  to  a  line  between  La  Verendrye  and  Notre  Dame; 
An  area  through  which  a  C.P.R.  spur  runs  in  St.  Boniface  just  west 
of  the  Seine  River  between  Plinquet  and  Goulet; 

Areas  bordering  the  heavy  industry  in  St.  Boniface;  and 
An  area  fringing  the  C.N.R.  Main  Line  in  Winnipeg  between  River 
Avenue  and  Osborne  Street  and  extending  on  the  other  side  of 
Osborne  between  the  C.N.R.  Fort  Rouge  Yards  and  Pembina  Highway* 

A  number  of  smaller  areas  may  also  offer  potential  sites 
for  higher  class  light  industry.  Industry  should  be  so  located 
that  it  is  accessible  as  a  place  of  employment,  but  not  a  detri¬ 
ment  or  nuisance  to  nearby  residential  areas  or  other  neighboring 
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7.  TAX  FORFEITED  LANDS 


PRESENT  CONDITIONS  -  The  municipalities  of  the  Greater  Winnipeg 
metropolitan  area  hold  a  large  proportion  of  land  in  public 
ownership,  the  majority  of  which  has  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
municipalities  by  default  of  tax  payments#  Plate  9#  showing  the 
location  and  extent  of  these  lands,  reveals  an  almost  solid  ring 
of  such  property  around  the  urban  developed  area  of  Metropolitan 
Winnipeg#  It  further  reveals  that  a  large  percentage  of  this 
property  is  land  that  has  been  subdivided,  but  not  developed,  for 
urban  purposes. 

Table  10  shows  the  amount  of  land  held  by  each  of  the 
municipalities  at  January  1,  19^5®  Comparisons  are  made  on  a 
percentage  basis  between  the  tax  forfeited  land  and  the  total 
area,  urban  developed  area  and  subdivided  area  in  each  munici¬ 
pality.  The  relationship  between  tax  forfeited  land  and  total 
area  in  the  municipalities  varies  considerably*  Charleswood  is 
low,  with  tax  forfeited  land  making  up  about  0,1%  of  the  total 
area,  while  West  Kildonan  is  high  with  62,6%,  The  largely  rural 
municipalities  have  proportionately  less  tax  forfeited  land  than 
the  more  highly  urbanized  ones#  The  table  shows  that  Assiniboia, 
Charleswood,  Fort  Garry,  St.  Boniface  and  St#  Vital,  all  have 
less  than  8%  of  their  land  in  public  ownership#  Since  these  muni¬ 
cipalities  are  comparatively  large  in  area,  they  reduce  the  over¬ 
all  percentage  of  tax  forfeited  property  in  the  metropolitan  area 
to  about  11%, 

The  area  of  tax  forfeited  land  in  Metropolitan  Winnipeg 
is  equivalent  to  87 %>  of  the  developed  area#  Much  of  the  tax  for¬ 
feited  land,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  undeveloped  areas#  Here 
again  some  municipalities  show  a  markedly  different  relationship 
than  others,  tax  forfeited  land  in  Charleswood  being  equivalent 
to  only  )+,2%  of  the  developed  area,  while  in  West  Kildonan  it  is 
equal  to  332,1%  of  the  developed  area  of  the  municipality. 

Since  much  of  the  tax  forfeited  land  is  made  up  of 
undeveloped  subdivision,  the  comparison  between  tax  land  and 
subdivided  area  is  particularly  interesting.  It  reveals  that 
the  area  of  tax  forfeited  land  is  equal  to  UU%,  or  nearly  half 
of  the  subdivided  area  of  Greater  Winnipeg#  Again,  these  areas 
are  not  coterminus  as  all  of  the  tax  land  is  not  subdivided  land, 
but  it  is  apparent  that  those  municipalities  which  have  the  larger 
proportion  of  subdivided  and  undeveloped  area  also  have  a  larger 
percentage  of  tax  forfeited  land#  West  Kildonan,  East  Kildonan 
and  St.  James  show  the  highest  percentages  with  62,6%,  31%  ***< i 
UU»7%  respectively. 
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TABLE  10  -  TAX  FORFEITED  LAND  IN  METROPOLITAN  WINNIPEG 
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PROBLEMS  OF  TAX  FORFEITED  LANDS  -  Some  of  the  ill  effects  of 
premature  and  unwarranted  subdivision  immediately  become  appar¬ 
ent  from  a  review  of  the  situation  with  respect  to  tax  forfeited 
land  in  the  metropolitan  area  as  of  January  1,  19U5*  Such  pre¬ 
maturely  or  unnecessarily  subdivided  areas  do  not  remain  in 
strong  hands  and,  therefore,  after  a  time  cease  to  produce  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  city  and  are  abandoned  to  the  city  or  municipality 
by  their  owners  in  lieu  of  taxes.  Obviously,  it  is  economically 
unsound  to  retain  large,  wholly  unused  tracts  of  land  on  the 
outskirts  of  development,  solely  because  they  have  been  subdi¬ 
vided,  for  these  tracts  return  no  increment  to  the  municipality 
nor  to  property  owners*  In  some  instances,  municipalities  have 
been  committed  to  provide  roads  and  public  utilities  in  some  of 
these  isolated  areas,  resulting  in  a  burden  of  debt  of  capital 
cost  and  carrying  charges*  When  development  did  not  take  place 
as  expected  and  many  of  the  properties  reverted  to  the  municipal¬ 
ity,  support  for  the  debt  evaporated  and  created  a  financial 
situation  which  caused  many  of  the  essential  services  in  the 
already  developed  areas  to  be  dangerously  curtailed* 

It  is  becoming  more  clearly  recognized  as  time  goes 
on  that  land  is  not  a  commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold  on  the 
market  for  a  profit,  thus  often  fictitiously  increasing  its 
value,  but  should  be  developed  for  its  most  logical  and  whole¬ 
some  use*  The  speculative  attitude  toward  land  and  its  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  undesirable  subdivision, 
poor  in  location  and  designo  Frequently,  proper  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  subdivided  but  undeveloped  areas  presents  a  serious 
problem,  since  many  of  these  areas  still  have  some  privately 
owned  lots  or  perhaps  even  thinly  scattered  developed  properties. 
Consolidation  in  such  areas  is  difficult  because  of  such  condi¬ 
tions  o  However,  a  comprehensive  major  thorofare  plan,  zoning 
regulations  and  adequate  subdivision  controls  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  helping  to  correct  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  these 
areas,  and  toward  fitting  them  for  better  development  when  such 
becomes  necessary*  The  requirement,  proposed  in  the  Rules  for 
the  Subdivision  of  Land,  discussed  in  the  Major  Thorofare 
Report,  of  providing  for  roads  and  utilities  in  new  subdivisions 
will  also  aid  in  keeping  such  areas  under  better  control* 

FORFEITURE  PROCEDURE  -  The  procedure  by  which  land  reverts  to  a 
municipality  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba  for  failure  of  tax 
payments  is  set  out  in  the  Municipal  Act  of  the  Statutes  of  the 
Province*  Briefly,  it  provides  that  any  land  upon  which  taxes 
are  unpaid  for  a  full  calendar  year  after  becoming  due,  may  be 
sold  at  auction  by  the  municipality  in  the  next  following  tax 
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sale,  for  the  amount  of  taxes  due  in  the  year  for  which  the  land 
became  delinquent,  plus  charges*  The  purchaser  is  issued  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  sale*  The  municipality,  however,  has  prior  right  of 
purchase  over  all  others.  The  original  owner  may  redeem  his  lane 
at  any  time  before  one  year  from  the  date  of  sale,  and  before  the 
issuance  of  a  title  to  the  purchaser,  by  paying  the  defaulted 
taxes  for  which  the  land  was  sold,  plus  10 %  and  all  outstanding 
charges*  In  practice  this  process  takes  more  than  the  possible 
minimum  of  two  years  in  which  it  could  take  place*  Usually  tax 
sales  are  held  in  the  latter  part  of  each  year  and  the  land  ad¬ 
vertised  for  sale  at  this  time  has  fallen  in  arrears  a  full 
twelve  months  on  the  preceding  December  31st«  This  usually  adds 
nine  or  ten  months  to  the  period  in  which  the  land  may  be  redeemed. 
There  is  also  usually  a  period  of  some  days  or  weeks  between  the 
date  one  year  from  the  tax  sale  and  the  actual  issuance  of  a  new 
title  to  the  municipality  or  the  purchaser,  during  which  time  the 
original  owner  is  still  able  to  redeem  his  property*  Therefore, 
in  actual  practice,  a  period  of  almost  three  years  elapses  from 
the  time  land  initially  becomes  tax  delinquent  until  the  munici¬ 
pality  may  acquire  title  to  the  property.  In  the  City  of  Winnipeg, 
the  period  is  two  years  instead  of  one  from  the  time  of  tax  sale 
to  the  time  when  the  City  Treasurer  notifies  the  Land  Titles 
Office  to  issue  a  new  title©  The  overall  period  is  therefore 
increased  in  this  city  to  almost  four  years. 

USES  FOR  TAX  FORFEITED  LAND  -  There  is  a  great  deal  of  tax  for¬ 
feited  land  of  varying  sizes  and  shapes  throughout  the  metropolitan 
developed  area,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  predominance  of  such  land 
on  the  fringes  of  the  developed  area.  One  of  the  most  useful  pur¬ 
poses  of  such  land  is  the  provision  of  more  adequate  school  sites, 
playgrounds  and  parks*  In  areas  that  are  already  developed,  this 
may  not  be  easy,  but  in  the  outer  areas  where  development  may  re¬ 
quire  expanded  school  and  recreational  facilities,  municipally 
owned  land  should  be  reserved  to  conform  with  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  schools,  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  properly  located  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  modern  school  and  recreational  standards.* 

Tax  forfeited  land  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  for 
street  openings,  widenings  and  extensions,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  proposals  embodied  in  the  Major  Thorofare  Plan. 

In  areas  where  development  may  normally  be  expected, 
tracts  of  land  largely  or  wholly  held  by  cities  or  municipalities 
provide  excellent  opportunities  for  resubdivision  in  accordance 
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Certain  requirements  will  be  proposed  in  the  report  on  Schools, 
Parks  &  Recreation,  which  is  now  being  prepared. 
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with  more  modern  planning  practice**  Such  resubdivision 
generally  supplants  the  grid- iron  street  system,  so  common  here, 
and  provides  for  the  development  of  more  economical  and  far  more 
desirable  schemes,  incorporating  greater  neighborhood  safety  and 
amenity.  The  integration  of  community  and  neighborhood  facili¬ 
ties  such  as  schools,  playgrounds,  parks,  churches  and  shops  can 
be  carried  on  as  a  conscious  effort  to  produce  a  better  func¬ 
tioning,  more  unified  whole.  This  will  be  easier  to  attain  in 
properly  resubdivided  areas,  due  to  the  absence  of  many  of  the 
restricting  influences  in  existing  development  which  make  the 
creation  of  neighborhood  units  difficult,  such  as  existing  thoro- 
fares,  lack  of  open  space  and  scattered  community  facilities* 

If  certain  tax  forfeited  property  is  desirable  for 
industrial  development  and  is  properly  soned  for  that  use,  then 
it  may  be  developed  in  the  most  efficient  fashion  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  convenience  and  economy.**  Obviously,  residential  lot 
subdivision  would  be  unnecessary  and  unsuited  for  industrial 
development  requiring  larger  sites  and,  therefore,  less  road  and 
utility  construction. 


*  Rules  for  Subdivision  of  Land  are  proposed  and  discussed  in 
the  Major  Thorofare  Report. 

**  The  Proposed  Zoning  By-law  provides  use,  height  and  area  res¬ 
trictions  in  areas  designated  for  residential,  commercial  or 
industrial  use  on  the  District  Map. 
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